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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
FEEL much obliged to Mr, 


Faber for the polite attention 
which he has given to my second 
letter, published in your number 
tor December last. As my opinion 
tliat the 1260 years are elapsed is 
not in any degree shaken, but, on 
the contrary, receives new strength 
trom the events of the last ow 
mouths, permit me to oiler the tol- 
lowing rernaarks on Mr. Fabevr’s pa- 
per a. your number for February. 

I have attended to the expression 
of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 3+, Luke 
xxi. 32, which is rendered by our 
translators “ this generation shail 
not pass away ¢zll all be fuifilled.” 
‘The most satisfactory solution of 
this difficult passage that I have 
seen, 1s Contained in a paper by one 
of your correspondents (“ A PLAIN 
HONEST MAN ”’) in the Christian Ob- 
server for 1806, page 1453; and I 
think his remarks remove the dith- 
culty. He shews that the passage 
ought to be thus rendered: “ This 
generation shall not pass away ¢@2ll 
all these things shall have begun to 
come to puss.” If the proper signi- 
fication of the Greek verb Yvon, 
be Signor, nas-cor, orior, to be 
born,” or “ begin to be;” then it 
seems probable that your correspon- 
dent’s criticism is just. 

But at any rate, and even if it 
were impossible to remove this ob- 
jection to the interpretation which 
{ have adopted of Luke xxi. 25— 23, 
and the corresponding passage of 
Matthew; I would ask Mr. Faber, 
whether that explanation of our 
Lord’s discourse, which limits the 
whole of it to the age in which he 
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lived on earth, be not attended with 
difficulties equally great? The in- 
terpretation which | have adopted 
seems to have the sanction of 2@ 
writer to whose opinion Mr. Faber 
attaches much weight. ‘he late 
bishop Horsley, in that. passage of 
his commentary on the 1Sth chap. 
of Isaiah which 1s quoted by Mr. 
Faber (vol. il, p. 387, Ist ed.) says, 
that God, ‘ immediately before the 
final gathering.of his elect from the 
four winds of heaven, will purity his 
church by such signal Judgments as 
shall rouse the attention of the whole 
world, and in the end strike all. na- 
tions with religious awe.” The gas 
thering of the elect here mentioned, 
is evidently that spoken of in Matt. 
Xxly. 9 In referring that passage 
to the seacied advent ot our Lord, { 
therefore have the decided support 
of bishop Horsley. etl atl 

In order, however, to our arriving 
at a full understanding of the import 
of our Lord’s prophecy respecting 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it is 
perhaps necessary to take rather « 
wide ranye, and to consider the pre- 
cise meaning of questions which 
were asked by the harm UDOn 
this subject. Sse h hight may th Is 
be reflected upon the interesting 
discourse, whieh was delivered ite 
answer to the earnest inquiries of 
ihe disciples. 

{tis well known, that at the time 
of cur Lord’s incarnation the Jewish 
nation were in earnest expectation 
of the advent of the Messiah. But 
they had very erroneous opinions 
reaped cting the nature of hisamission 

and kingdom. ‘This arose from their 
entirely mistaking the meaning and 
end of the typical institutions of 
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346 
Moses, and paying no attention to 
those prophecies which expressly 
foretold the humiliation and passion 
of Christ.. Overlooking all these 
things, they most intently fixed their 
eyes upon the predictions which re- 
lated to the second advent of Mes- 
siah, and the glory of their nation in 
his Millennial kingdom. Hence 
their expectation that the Messiah 
was about to appear to deliver them 
from the Roman yoke, and advance 
them to glory and empire; hence 
their desire, on one occasion, to 
make Jesus a king (John vi. 13.) 
This also throws much light upon 
the demand made by the mother of 
Zebedee’s children (Matth. xx. 21), 
and the consequent indignation of 
the other ten apostles (verse 24) ; 
and upon the disputes, which some- 
times arose among the apostles, 
which of them should be greatest. 

Our blessed Lord, knowing the 
weakness of our nature, and its in- 
aptitude to receive the truths of 
God too suddenly, did not at once 
shock the prejudices which the 
apostles had imbibed in common 
with the rest of the nation; but, 
with inimitable tenderness and con- 
descension, he gradually opened 
their minds to the perception of spi- 
ritual truths, and thereby in some 
measure prepared them for receiving 
the humbling and mortifying doc- 
trines of the cross. At length, hav- 
ing fully established the apostles in 
the belief of himseif as the promised 
Messiah, our Lord, from that time 
Jorth (Matth. xvi. 21), began to in- 
struct them more explicitly respect- 
ing the nature of his kingdom, and 
to shew that its very foundation was 
to be laid in his own humiliation and 
sufferings. How averse the disci- 
ples were to receive these mortify- 
ing truths, we learn from Peter’s 
conduct, in the 22d verse of the 
same chapter: and Luke informs 
us (xvilt. 34) that “ they understood 
none of these things; and this say- 
ing was hidden from them, neither 
knew they the things which were 
spoken.” 


Kyen afver our Lord’s resurree- 
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tion, the disciples still clung to the 
expectation of a temporal kingdom, 
and their minds were full of it. 
Hence the observation of the two 
disciples who were accosted by the 
risen Saviour on their way to Em- 
maus (Luke xxiv. 21); “ But we 
trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel :”’ and 
also the question put to our Lord just 
before his ascension by the whole 
disciples in concert (Acts 1. 6.}; 
« Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel ¢” Our Lord’s 
answer to this question throws much 
light on a particular passage of his 
prophecy respecting the destruction 
of Jerusalem. His reply is; “ It is 
not for you to know the times and 
the seasons, which the Father hath 
put in his own power.” This ex- 
pression so nearly ¢orresponds with 
that in Matthew xxiv. 36, “ But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, no not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only,” that I cannot 
help suspecting they both relate te 
one and the same event—viz., our 
Lord’s second advent, for the re- 
demption of Israel and the establish- 
ment of his Millennial kingdom. 

Now, sir, I humbly apprehend, 
that when the disciples put the ques- 
tions to our Lord which are rey 
corded in Matthew xxiv. 3, it 1s to 
be presumed that they had in their 
minds the above notion of a tempo- 
ral kingdon; and that they alluded 
to the coming of our Lord with the 
clouds of heaven (which was foretold 
in Dan. vii. $3, 14), to establish the 
rule of the saints, and restore the 
kingdom to Israel ; and to the end 
(not of the world, but) of that age or 
dispensation daring which the four 
Gentile monarchies were to prevail 
in the world. 

If the questions of the disciples be 
understood in this sense, then they 
may be thus paraphrased: “ When 
shall these things (2. e. the total de- 
struction of the Temple) take place ; 
and what shall be the sign of thy 
second coming with the clouds of 
heaven, to establish the kingdom of 
the saints, and of the end of the 
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present age or dispensation during 
which the Gentiles are to possess the 
sovernment of the world ?” 

Should the justice of the above 
remarks be admitted, much light is 
reflected upon our Lord’s discourse ; 
for we shall find that he gives a most 
clear and explicit answer to each of 
the above questions, He first in- 
forms the disciples what signs were 
to precede the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxiv. 4—155; Luke 
xxl, 8—20), and adds; “ The Jews 
shall be led captive into all nations, 
¢ill the times of the Gentiles ve fulfill- 
ed.” He next communicates to them 
the particular sigus which were im- 
mediately to precede his second ad- 
vent in the clouds of heaven, for 
the redemption of Israel and the 
establishment of his kingdom*. He 
lastly assures his disciples; “ This 
generation shall not pass away till all 
these things shall have begun to be ac- 
complished ; but of that day and that 
hour (viz. the precise time of his se- 
cond advent} Axozweth no man, but the 
Father enty.” 

If I argue (as I certainly do) that 
tle signs in the symbolical heavens 
(Luke xxi. 25—27) indisputably re- 
ter to the close of the times of the 
Crentiles, it 1s because our Lord’s 
prophecy is ‘no less strictly chrono- 
logical than those of Daniel, and bee 
cause our Lord connects tke signs in 
the symbolical heavens with the 
close of the times of the Gentiles on 
the one hand, and the redemption of 
Israel er the other. I hence iefer, 
that these signs immediately succeed 
the close of those times, and imme- 
diately precede the redemption of 
Isracl, From Luke xxi, 24—28 it 
scems certainly deducible, that as 
soon as the times of the Gentiles are 
iulfilled, that series of awful jndg- 
ments on the last Gentile monarch 
‘will commence, which will pave the 
way for, and lead to, the restoration 
or Israel; but I see no reason to 
conclude, that their restoration will 


* These signs were considered in my 
ester published in your number for De- 
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begin in the very year that the times 
of the Gentiles terminate. 

Mr. Faber is wrong in supposing 
that I have mistaken the meaning of 
the first clause of Dan. vil. 9. 1 was 
well aware that this passage has 
been rendered by ¢ritics, “ the thrones 
were pitched, or set,” and that these 
thrones are thrones of judgment for 
heavenly assessors. But it did, and 
still does, appear to me self-evident, 
that “the placing these thrones and 
the sitting of the Ancient of Days’ 
in the 9th verse, “ the coming of the 
Ancient of Days and the judgment 
given to the saints of the Most High” 
in the 22d verse, and “ the sitting of 
the judgment” in the 26th verse, are 
expressions which relate precisely 
to the same events, and to one pe- 
riod. I also think, that these pas- 
sages exactly synchronize with 
God’s taking to himself his great 
power at the sounding of the se- 
venth trumpet in Rev. xi. 17, 18; 
and my reasons for being of this 
opinion are already before your 
readers. It seems to me evident 
also, from comparing Dan. vii. 21, 
22, with the same chap. 25, 26, that 
the period of the tyrannical authori- 
ty of the little horn, or the 1260 
years, expires at the “ coming of the 
Ancient of Days:” and since this 
“coming of the Ancient of Days” 
synchronizes with the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet, which took 
place in 1792, it follows that the 
1260 years also expired in 1792. 

Mr. Faber says that my view of 
the state of the church, during her 
abode in the wilderness, is errone- 
ous; that her being driven into the 
wilderness, does not mean that she 
was spiritually unfruitful, but that 
she was constrained to dwell in the 
midst of spiritual darkness, unpro- 
tected and desolate. I think that 
Mr. Faber is here fundamentally 
wrong ; for if we admit this exposi- 
tion of the wilderness state of the 
church, I would ask Mr. Faber, 
when the church was out of the wil- 
derness? There never was a ray of 
true spiritual light in the world, ex- 
cepting within the church of Christ: 
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the church has therefore always 
dwelt in the midst of darkness; and 
will continue to do so, till she fill the 
earth with the knowledge of the 
Lord. She is described as dwelling 
in this darkness even at the dawn of 
the Millennium: see Isaiah Ix. 2. 
she certainly dwelt in spiritual 
darkness, unprotected and desolate, 
during the cruel persecutions of the 
he: athen emperors ; but she was not 
then in the witdeoness: therefore 
Mr. Faber’s idea of the wilderness 
state of the church is not correct. 
Mr. Faber seems to deny that 
there is any evidence of a new era 
having conimenced in the church 
since 1792. As 1 have lately occu- 
pied so much of your room, I rust 
eontent myself w ith remarki ing, on 
this subject, that when I consider 
the etlects produc ed by the missions 
to Bengal, the Cane of Good Hope, 
and Karass, w ithin the short space of 
fifteen years 5 and the blessed con- 
sequences w hich are likely to result 
from the institution of the different 
Missionary and Bible societies in 
ingland and the Continent; it ap- 
pears to ime that more has been 
done since the year 1792 for evan- 
gelizing the heathen, and directing 
the attention of the Jews to Christ, 
than was effected for an hundred 
vears before. It seems to me there- 
fore very evident, that a new era 
has commenced in the church, and 
that she has becun to come out of 
the wilderness. Nor can [ by any 
means admit the justice of Mr. Fa- 
ber’s remarks on the state of reli- 
gion upon continental Europe. In 
the Evanyelical Magazine for No- 
vember last, Mr. Faber will find an 
extract-from the Address by the mi- 
wisters assembled at Hernnhuth on 
the 11th of June 1805, in which it is 
sari, that the succéss of the mis- 
sionar y and Bible soeieties “ has uni- 


formly been such, that all intelligent 


Christians agree that with the nine- 
tgenth century &@ new era has com- 
menced in the church of Christ? 

I have considered the argument 
contained in Mr. Faber’s last (7) 
paragraph, and return the followiag 


answer to it.—The period of 1260 
years was to be a time of suffering to 
the samts, who were during this pe- 
riod to be delivered into the hands 
of the papacy. But the three woes 
of the last trumpets were to inflict 
punishment on the enemies of the 
saints; J therefore see no reason 
whatever for supposing that the first 
woc-trumpet was to introduce the 
period of 1260 years. On the con- 
trary, as the woes were inflicted on 
the men of the Roman earth as a 
punishment for their apostacy from 
true Christianity, I must conclude 
that the complete organization of the 
apostacy, and consequently the com- 
mencement of the period of 1260 
years, preceded all the woes. 

It is not for me, sir, to determine, 
whether (as Mr. Faber seems to in- 
sinuate) arguments drawn from re- 
markable passing events have laid 
strong hold of my twmagination, or 
whether reason and sound argument 
be on ihe side of my conclusions: but 
till the above learned and respecta- 
ble author can shew, how, not the to- 
leration only *, but the equal esta- 
blishment of the protestant religion, 
within the central dominions of the 
western empire, is consistent with 
the saints being still given into the 
hand of the papacy; aud how the 
abolition of monastic orders, the 
spoliation of the catholic church, the 
present wretched state of the catho- 
hic established clergy +. and the exist- 
ence of a Bible society among the 
Roman catholics {, are consistent 
with the times and laws of the church 


* So completely is toleration a principle 
of the present governments on the conti- 
nent, that even our unfortunate country- 
ren, who are prisoners of war in Prance, 
are vermitted frecly to assemble for pub- 
lic worship and preaching. See Evang. 
Mac., March 1803, p. 159. 

4+ In the diocese of Amiens only, one 
hundred and one priests died in the course 
of two years after the present bishop’s ac- 
ression to that see: in the same time only 


four were ordained! !—Christ. Obs. vol. vi. 
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* Vide Second Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, p. 117. 
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1908.] On the Meaning of 
being given ito the hand of the 
papacy; 1 must continue of opinion 
that we do not live in that period 
during which the saints and times 
aud laws (of the church) were to be 
given into the hand of the little horn, 
Dan. vi. 25. lam, &c., 
TALIB. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Two of your correspondents have 
aren their sentiments concermng 
the remarks offered on the meaning 
of the Liebrew word si. As it is 
easiest 10 reply to comments of an 
assenting nature, I reverse the order 
in which they have each of them 
answered my observations: and de- 
sire, first, * thank your correspond- 
ent A. B. for the trouble 
taken to establish the 
the word by additional references, * 
Your correspondent Albanus is 
also entitled to my thanks, for his 
notice of my suggestions. Me will 
excuse me, “however, when I say, 
that Iam by no means satistied that 
his positions are well founded, and 
that, for the following reasons, 
Albanus seems not to allow, that 
there is something remarkable (so 
imuch so, as to create a ditheulty 
when we are called te account for it) 
in the word gw being used in that 
chapter only, in connection ae the 
bearing of sin expressed, vica- 
rious sufferings. But ts not ohh in 
troduction of the word s)n in the 
last verse of that chapter, particu- 
larly when viewed in connection 
with the other verses in which it is 
used, a very striking circumstance? 
« Ve shall divide the spoil with the 
strong, because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death: and he was 
numbered with the transgressors, 
and He bare the sin of many— 
NW TODINOT NUT made in- 
tercession for the transgres sors.” 
Albanus seems also” to have as- 
sumed « ¢he very point in question.’ 
After confessing that the authorities 
adduced are iaehniien as to the im- 
port of the word, he says: © But 
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this peculiar meaning of the word is 
pointed out (in those passages) by 
the remarkable construction in which 
the word is used.” He then denies 
that it is so pointed out in Isaiah lilt. 
This however is precisely the point at 
assue between us. 

But perhaps Albanus may say, 
that it is not evident, trom any thing 
expressed in Isaiah lin. (as is the 
case in the passages to which he al- 
ludes), that God is the subject of 
which sn is the predicate. [t wil! 
be a suflicient answer to this to say, 
that neither is it thus expressed in 
that prayer used by the Jews, in 
which it occurs two - and - twenty 
times. It is implied, as being a 
prayer, but certainly is nowhere ex- 
pressed. Did the prayer begin thus, 
svt combs Pos, it would be a dith- 
cult matter. Does Albanus. see 
vny similarity of construction im 
Hi our ws and wy wae?) Yet if 
liis reasoning is just, the word gin, 
inthe Jewish prayer, cannot be trans- 
lated God. But let the English reader 
observe how it would in that case 
sound: “ Glorious He,” would be 
the translation of the first two 
vords: whereas that it is “ Glori- 
ous Gad,” «QO giorious Eternal 
One,” no one can possibly have a 
shadow of doubt. Here then is an 
full in point. Another, 
neary as satisfactory, is to be 
found in one of those very texts 
cited from Parkhurst. Ilos. x. 2: 
« Their heart is divided; now 
shall they be found guilty : : He 
shall break down their altars:” 
tomnaip pay sin. We heresearch 
in _ tor any thing like the words 

, or tovrdss, to which NiTT can be 
ns ple dh od referred. Albanus 
would scarcely seek for the subject 
to this predicate, the noun to this 
pronoun, in the preceding chapter— 
(te would not find one nearer); and 
even if be did refer it to 15x, ch. 
ix. 17, which would be straining 
things too far, and diifering diame- 
trically from Parkhurst, the con- 
struction would not here, any more 
than in the Jewish prayer, be at = 
like that of #7 ca8 tN, and thos 
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others quoted by Albanus. It is 
evident that 87, in this passage, ts 
not a predicate in any other sense 
te everv name and attribute of 
Almighty must be a predicate ; 
poe it i$ not a relative to any ante- 
cedent, but that it stands by itself, 
snd isa substantive, meaning “ the 
self-existing er eternal God.” 

The peculiar construction om 
which the word is used in those 
place: ; quote | DV Albanus is far 
from demonstrat mg that such is its 
sense only when tt is used exactly tn 
that manner. The more clearly it 
appears in those passages that it 
must be a name of God, the higher 
degree of credibility ts raised that it 
may be so used in other parts of 
seripture. To infer, that because 
there is a peculiar construction (so 
pecuhar as to fix the meaning of the 
word) in some ptaces, that the same 
word cannot, without that zdentical 
construction, be so interpreted in 
others, is almost the saine as to say, 
secause a proposition is not self- 
evident, therefore it neither can nor 
onght to be proved from what IS. 
Whereas “ incerta certis probare,” 
1s the rule of all reasoning on pro- 
bahilities. 

In addition to this, Aibanus (with- 
out my intending that 1t siiould be 
so understood) has _ the verse, 
«« The was oppressed,” , the key- 
stone to the arch ; and removing 
that, he conecives that the whole 
must come to nothing. But it was 
far from my design to resi @ greater 
netght of proof on that verse, than 
any other. When I said the word 
NIT Was more than usually required, 
if possible, in that verse, I merely 
intended it hypothetically. ‘The 
strong expressions, “ it was exalted, 
and He was made answerable,” 
were in my mind at the time. IT 
therefore said, that we should, if 
possible, more than ever expect 
here to find the word syn; but this 
was on the supposition, merely, that 
my conjectures were well founded. | 
beg Albanus. to observe that I do 
not principally trust to ¢iat verse; 
nor jndeed to any yerse, oF argu- 


ment, separately. If there be any 
truth in what I have advanced, it is 
in the whole collectively, 

What Albanus says 1s undeniably 
true: the personal following the 
impersonal verb, something was ne- 
cessary to complete the sense. But 
2s there any greater necessity that this 
word, which completes the sense, 
should be a pronoun, than a noun ? 
Let the English reader see whether 
it is not equally good grammar to 
sav; “It was exacted, and he was 
made answerable,” or, “ It was ex- 
acted, and God was made answera- 
ble.” "That it requires some such 
word as 897 to be inserted, I allow; 
but does it therefore follow (sn 
being inserted), that it must be 
translated “ THe?” 

Though I have said thus much, I 
am far from presuming x that my in- 
terpretation is the true one. All I 
mean to submit, to those who have 
read both sides, is this: that it may 
still be the right one, for any thing 5 
advanced hitherto by Albanus; and 
may undoubtedly still be wrong, for 
any thing brought forward on my 
part. Had Albanus’s arguments 
been of a nature purely Hebrazcal, I 
should have retired from the discus- 
sion, and left it to those who might 
be able and disposed to contend on 
that ground. As they were not, [ 
have oflered my seutiments freely 
concerning thein. 

a. Bi 


pe 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A vetter of the late Rev. H. Venn 
to a friend was lately put into my 
hands, which appears to me exceed- 
ingly valuable. The opinion of such 
a veteran in the Christian warfare, 
on the particulars of which the letter 
treats, is very important; and I 
happe n to know an instance in which 
it has been singularly useful. I re- 
quest a place for it therefore in the 
Christian Observer, with whose ge- 


neral spirit and character it seems: 
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A LETTER OF THE LATE KEV. i. VENN, 


Dear Sir, Nov. 6, 1765. 
I cannot leave Shropshire 
without giving you joy on your de- 
rermination to live in the service of 
Christ. This connects us more 
closely than if we had sprung trom 
the same parents ; for, in number- 
less instances, brothers will be sepa- 
rated from each other, as tar as hea- 
ven is from hell; but all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ, shall dwell 
for ever with him. Love to him 
and your soul prompts me to lay 
befure you a few hints, furnished 
from long service in the church of 
Christ, which had I received on my 
entrance into it, they might have 
preserved me from many hurtful 
mistakes. 

Your Christian ealling is a warfare, 
where no quarter can be given on 
either side. If you prove faithful 
unto death, angels will receive your 
departing soul : ; eternal glory will 
be your crown ; the armies ‘of the 
saints will receive you with transport, 
as a soul ransomed with that pre- 
cious blood to which they owe their 
all; and the Redeemer’s presence 
will be your heaven for evermore. 
Should you forsake his service, or 
hold secret correspondence with his 
foes, you must be punished, like 
them, with eternal infamy in hell. 

‘The enemies you have to oppose, 
and conquer, will probably be, first, 
your former intimates, friends, and 
nearest relations, whose polite con- 
versation, and atfection for you, have 
been so pleasing; for, tll their 
judgment of sin, true religion, and 
man’s chief good, are formed from 
Scripture, as your own now is, they 
inust both despise and hate the way 
vf lite in which you must persist. 
With these opposers, your corrupt 
nature will take part; and alsoasubtle 
destroyer, long practised in arts and 
wiles to compass the ruin of immor- 
tal souls. In this perilous condition, 
you have joined yourself ( (effectually 
influenced by his grace) to Christ, 
as your leader and commander. 
Under his banner, diligently using 


the means he in tenderest love en- 
joins, you are confidently to expect 
both protection and victory. 

‘These means are, secret prayer ; 
study of the Bible; public worship ; 
hearing his preachers; Christian so- 
ciety ; “and much retirement. 

Secret prayer, at stated times, 
Was constantly practised by our 
Lord. All his illustrious saints have 
cone the sane. Imiced, staéed times 
of prayer, where they can be had, 
are no less neediul to make the soul 
flourish, than stated meals to kee 
the body in health. Wilfully to 
neglect them, is to walk contrary to 
the example of Christ aid his saints, 
which can never produce resem- 
blance to them in our life. Yet 
stated times of secret prayer will 
grow tiresome, and prove vf no use, 
unless you take pams to present 
yourself a worshipper before the 
Lord in spirit and in truth, by look- 
ing up, and begging that the Spirit 
of grace and supplication may be 
poured out upon your soul. But 
When you duly observe stated times 
of secret prever, be not cast down, 
because you find great eee * of 
mind, and know not what to ask ; 
because you feel your faith weak. 
inuch backwardness to pray, and 
a swarm of idle thoughts oppressing 
you. Do not on this agcount leave 
otf your constant devotions; not 
question whether they will protit 
your soul, it is much for your good, 
to tecl that you have no power of 
yourself to command your own 
thoughts. {t is much for your good, 
that your own experience should 
confirm what the word of God 
teaches, that you are weak and poor, 
always standing in absolute need of 
the mercy of God, the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the power ot 
the floly (host. 


Qn the contrary, hewave of being 


eiated on account of that enlarge- 
ment of heart, and spiritual joy, 
which yo will find sometimes to 
flow in upon you. Should these 
Jead yon to think c highly of gourself, 
carelessness first, and then perhaps 


a miserable fall, will fellow: tus 
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self-exalting thoughts | pollute the 
soul, and grieve the 5 pirit of God, 
neither can any de pende ‘ace, as to 
future safets y, be jr ustly built on what 
has passed in ourowa minds, Wit- 
ness the noble coufession Peter made 
of bis faith in Christ one hour, and 
the astonishins hepennand he re- 
ceived the ne xt « (et thee bebind 
me, Satan; thou art an otfence unto 
me.” ‘These sensations of spiritual 
joy realize to us some of the precious 
promises made to believers in Christ, 
and are desivned to allure us, not to 
excite a conceit of any thing good in 
ourselves. 

To secret prayer, you will join de- 
vout study of the Bible; because it 
is our infallible euide, and the trea- 
sury of all truth necessary to salva- 
tion. Bat the riches laid up there, 
are not to be found by proud or 
earcless minds: none possess them, 
ull they dig tor them as for silver, 
longing to “know the will of God, 
that the ‘y may do it,—'To superficial 
readers of the Bible, it preseuts little 
wore than a great number of duties, 
which must be performed ; and sins 
which must be renounced ; "with in- 

supportable pains, tn failure of obe- 
dieuce ;—passages of excellent use, 
when believed: as they at once 
rouse the seltish soul of man to seek 
reconciliation with God, and help 
trom heaven; and sweep away every 
refuge of lies, under which the love 
of sin leads us to take shelter. But 
earnest and devout readers of their 
Bible discover much more — they 
discover the tenderness of Christ ; 
the efficacy of ree blood to cleanse 
froin all) unrighteousness; and a 
variety of spivaal blessings, which 
are the present reward of being true- 
hearted in his service. [am ata loss 
tor words to express how much solid 
knowledge, traustorming your mind 
into the divine image, you will cer- 
tainiy gain by persevering in dili- 
sent prayer year after year, tor the 
true interpretation of God’s blessed 
word, that you may be inade wise 
and holy. A pattern is plainly set 
before us in these memorable peti- 
tions; may they come from our 
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hearts, and ever dwell upon our 
“Tam a_ stranger upon 
earth’ (very soon to leave it, therefore 
its riches and honvurs cannot profit 
me), “O hide notthy commandments 
froin me, whieh will enrich me for 
ever. Open thou my eves, that [ 
Inay see wondrous things in t hy law! 
Thy hands have formed and fasnion- 
ed me; O give me understanding, 
that [ may know thy law!” ‘This 
method of reading the Bible must be 
continued throu: oh life, espectally 
whilst the capital truths of the Bible 
are before our eyes. We shall thus 


tonyues ! 


be secured from ¢ abusing any part ot 


the word of God. And those who 
dare despise, as if they knew cnough, 
persevering prayer to be taught, ‘by 
the Spirit of God, what is contained 
in lis holy word, fall into pernicious 
errors 5 Wrest some passages of 
Scripture to contradict others; er 
grow violently zealous for doctrines, 
but very cold respecting that hea- 
venly mind those doctrines are re- 
vealed to produce. Our profiting 

vill then only appear, when, after 
the example of David and St. Paul, 
we pray, from a deep conviction 
that we cannot be properly atlected 
with what we believe, unless we are 
divinely taught; and that if any 
man thinketh that he knoweth any 
thing as he ought to know, that man 
knoweth nothing. 

Secret prayer, and devout study 
* the Bible, will prepare you to 

worship in the house of God. And 
sme you need beware of a fatal 
error, common amongst many who 
love to hear the Gospel preached. 
Assured from the oracles of God, 
that pre: aching the Gospel is the ap- 
pomted means to convert sinners, 
and knowing they were themselves 
iiuminated in this way, not a tew 
shamefully disparage public WOF- 
ship; as if all good to the soul was 
to come through the speaker, none 
trom calling with one heart and 
voice upon the name of the Lord in 
his own house. Hence, whilst both 
minister and people should be abased 
before God, in confession of their 


yileness ; should be pleading in the 
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full assurance of faith, the sacrifice 

and intercession of Christ for par- 

don; should be earnestly imploring 

more grace, to serve the Lord to all 

well-pleasing ; should, with iervent 

love to all mankind, be recommend- 

ing them to the tender care of our 

heavenly Father; and be filled with 

joy, in returning ardent thanks for 

the loving-kindness of God towaris 

theirselves and all men: whilst this 

grand business Is carrying on, a total 

inattentiony.s visible in many coan- 

tenances. ‘Their entertaiunent seems 

only to begin when the preacher has 

taken his text! Gross ignorance! 

{inpious indecency! Professed be- 

lievers, Can you imagine you shall 

ever receive profit in ove means of 
grace While you pour contempt on 

another ? or that, after passing 

through the time of divine worship 

without any exercise of repentance, 

love, and devotion, you can be in a 
fit disposition to attend to the things 

which shall be delivered from the 

pulpit? De undeceived; ‘tis no- 

velty and curiosity by which you 
are pleased, in all the discourses you 
extol. On the contrary, 1 would 
have you, dear sir, raise your ex- 
pectations very high of the good 
you are to receive irom first praying 
with the congregation, as a child of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus, before 
you hear the pastors of his church. 
There is a necessity for this. It is 
intended to prepare and soften the 
ground for receiving the good seed ; 
and to open the heart for believing 
aud obeying the trath. Remember, 
though preaching Christ is ordained 
to gather in the outcasts; when ga- 
thered, they are to offer up prayers 
and praises, intercessions and thanks- 
giving, a pure offering in righteous- 
ness. Remember, that hearing will 
very soon cease for ever—Spiritual 
worship is immortal. Had we therc- 
fore our choice, whether Paul should 
preach to us, or call us to fall low 
with him on our knees in prayer, 
we must prefer the latter ; because 
every one had much rather come 
into the presence of his beloved so- 
vereign, to ask what he has pro- 
Cunt. Onszry, No. 72 
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mised to bestow, than hear another 
extol him ever so highly. An itch- 
ing ear is a disease dangerous and 
epidemical : and if hearing has not 
made us love the house of prayer, it 
is hard to conceive it can have done 
us auy good at all. 

You will not misconstrue these 
remarks, as if they insinuated that 
preaching Christ is not of the utmost 
importance, and what all Christians 
must value and attend to. ‘This 
preaching conguered the bloody- 
minded persecuters in Judea, and 
brought thousands to adore Christ 
crucified. ‘This subdued the heathen 
world; and every church of Christ 
owes its existence, preservation, and 
increase, to the word of life preach- 
ed. Our Lord emphaucally warns 
us agaist false prophets, by com- 
paring all who expect advantage 
trom their preaching, to the foolish 
hope of gathering grapes from thorns, 
or figs from thistles. Our Litany 
deprecates, almost in one breath, as 
three of the greatest curses to man- 
kind, pestilence, rebellion, and false 
doctrine. 

Much indeed are we to prize the 


faithful preaching of the everlasting 
Gospel. It is the good seed, which 


falling upon good ground, the heart, 
believing, brings forth fruit abun- 
dantly. Only honour equally, im 
its turn, every ordinance of God. 
Esteem spiritual worship of him, 
in his house, no less profitable 
than the dispensing of his holy 
word. 

To secret prayer, study of the 
Bible, public worship, and hearing 
the word, you will add the society 
of Christians engaged im the saine 
warfare as yourself, ‘This is com- 
manled by God, and is of great 
advantage. We are social by nature, 
and our companions must be infec- 
tious, if destitute of faith 5 or greatly 
improving, if we make a right choice. 
Love unfeigued to ovr Saviour will 
cive us a strong aversion to the dis- 
course or company which pours 
contempt upon his excellency and 
precepts. Nor is it possible, wnere 
the duty of men in their-busines® oF 
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office does not oblige them to be in 
company with profane and volup- 
tuous men, to consort with them and 
be guiltless. ‘The warning is merei- 
ful and very alarming : Ac companion 
of fools shall be de stroyed. And lest 
worldly interests, or a remaining 
love for the witty, enlivening conver- 
gation of profane people, should 
bribe us to beleve we may some- 
times associate with them, and 
receive no harm—the salutary ad- 
vice 1s, Be not deceived; evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners. Your 
society, therefore, must be with 
real, not nominal Christians, for he 
that walketh with wise men, shall be 
eerse. 

sut do not expect to find real 
Christians such as -you may figure 
them in your own mind, nor scan 
their life with a severe eye. Judge 
of your fellow-soldiers by what you 
know of yourself in earnest, as you 
certainly are. Innate corruptions 
are very stubborn; and though be- 
sieved and doomed to death, make 
frequent sallies, Hard is the conflict 
to get the mastery over a besetting 
sin; and this is seldom obtained at 
onan without many falls. Be jealous 


of the hypocrisy, natural to us all, of 


passing @ favourable judgment on 
our own condition, faulty as we are ; 

vet condemning erlnnns as diesem 
blers, for the same things we find in 
ourselves. Alas! the very best have 

abundant cause to think theirselves 
vile: for it is notorious (whatever 
some may boast), that believers in 
Christ, one and all, ave sull polluted, 
1mpe ‘rfect »inconstant—they ¢ re often 
impatient of each other’s infirmities, 
and scarcely able to be at peace 
amongst themselves; though they 

all experience, as they confess from 
day to day, the te ander compassions 
of their hea wenly Father, under all 
their failures. 

Pe not stumbled, if you should 
meet with many hollow professors, 
talkative, and full of confidence on 
account of their supposed conversion, 
and the knowledge they have at- 
tained in spiritual ‘things: So it has 
been from the beginning, Upright 


followers of the Lamb are few in 
every age: you may know them by 
their disclaiming, with equal care, 
al! trust in their own spiritual at- 
tainments, and the baneful abuse of 
imputed righteousness, and the elec- 
tion of grace; by their tender fear 
of offending God; by their humility 
and meekness, their generosity and 
compassion ; and the great benefit 
to be derived from their discourse, 
full of a divine savour. With per- 
sons of this excellent sori; on 
an intimacy: they will build 

up in your holy faith; they vill 
establish you in every good purpose. 
You will burn with a desire to be 
like them; and, on leaving their 
company, ‘you will find a spirit ot 
prayer rising up in your mind. 

But company, beyond a certain 
measure, is injurious. Keeping much 
retired, and by ourselves, is very 
profitable for us all. Indeed, when 
our worldly business is attended to 
as it ought, and secret duties punc- 
tually observed, there cannot remain 
a great deal of time for persons in 
any station to spend in company. 
And they who imagine praymg at 
certain seasons, hearing the Gospel, 
and then entering into a sort of 


general conversation about religion. 


and religious people, will be suffi- 
cient, are grievously mistaken. Un- 
less we love (and contrive as we are 
able) to be much alone, how can we 
often and solemnly call to remem- 
brance the evil of our past life, or 
loath ourselves? How feel contri- 
tion for the follies of our innate de- 
pravity? How, with the blessed 
Mary, ponder in our hearts the say- 
ings of our Lord? How enter deeply 
mto his agony and death, the price 
of our peace, and eternal life ? How 
weigh the value of our spiritual pri- 

vileges, and the weight of the crown 
of glory laid up for the faithful? How 
feel the strength and multitude of 
our - obligations to live m exemplary 
obedience, constrained by the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge ? ° 
Though the pastors of Christ’s church 
eneak on these subjects, and they 
make nart of every conversation, we 
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must ruminate in private upon them, 
or they will never duly impress and 


fill our minds. Therefore the most 
distinguished saints, before they en- 
tered on any atduous work for the 
glory of God, or the good of men, 
did not think their purity of inten- 
tion or the promise of God’s Spirit 
sufficient, without preparing by 
much retirement. Moses, Elijah, 
Daniel, the Baptist, and our Lord 
himself, teach us, by their practice, 
the benefit and necessity of being 
often and muchalone. Great and ma- 
ny evils grow up in tke church, from 
its pastors and people neglecting to 
copy these infallible examples. For 
want of being much alone, popular 
teachers are puffed up—thence be- 
come contentious, jealous of those 
they fear as their rivals—disputers, 
and abusers of their fellow-servants. 
For wart of meditation in privacy 
upon the truths of God, professors 
of faith in Christ become arrant Pha- 
risees, whilst they violently con- 
demn pharisaism ; formalists, though 
they know it not, in the midst of 
perpetual exclamations against for- 
mality: for they can talk, without 
humiliation, of man’s total corrup- 
tion, and the sinfulness of sin; they 
can talk, without gratitude, of re- 
demption by the blood of God ma- 
mifest in the flesh; and without 
grief, on the hypocrisy aud unbe- 
coming lives of many who make 
a profession of faith in Christ. No- 
thing, in their discourse on these 
deeply affecting topics, strikes the 
hearer’s mind as coming from a 
broken heart. This profanation of 
sacred truths, by talking of them 
with a careless, dissipated spirit, does 
much hurt; and we incur guilt, 
like those who take the name of the 
Lord in vain. Yet this must be the 
case with us, unless there be a due 
aixture of solitude with society, to 
gird up the loins of our minds, and 
effectually impress us by much in- 
tercourse with God alone. 

_ With respect to the multitude of 
ignorant and licentious men, you 
wiust expect their ridicule and cen- 
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sure, which by no means should gall 
or irritate your mind. You could 
not be a servant of Christ, were you 
approved by them. “ If ye were of 
the world, the world would love its 
own: but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore the world hateth 
you.” Yet in this case, love hopeth 
all things, and endureth all things. 
Hopeth the time will come, when 
they, who think you mad, will wor- 
ship with you in spirit and in truth. 
Meanwhile, love will enable you 
meekly to receive contemptuous 
treatment and hard speeches against 
your faith, your conduct, and your 
friends. Be not eager to justify 
yourself, nor over-forward to make 
converts by much speaking. An 
irksome truth becomes more so by 
being unseasonably urged. Besides, 
wordy people are set down as loving 
to hear themselves talk; and novices 
are proud to gain proselytes, before 
they are established theirselves in 
the truth, or know their own reli- 
gion, But ia victory over pride, 
anger, and all wickedness ; in sted- 
fastly observing every rule of holy 
living laid down by our Saviour; in 
courteous behaviour to all men; in 
calmly urging the word of God, when 
some favourable opportunity — pre- 
sents of bearing testimony to the 
truth—In these things you cannot 
exceed. Wait patiently, and you 
will by such irreproachable and 
wise conduct, stop the mouth of 
prejudice, and win over some to 
come forth and live a Christian life, 
as you do. 

1 wish you much of the presence 
and peace of God in your soul; in 
your practice and temper, much 
steadiness and love; and a gracious 
answer to your prayers for your 
friends, relations, and fellow-sinners. 
May we remember each other be- 
fore God; beseeching h'm, that we 
may strongly recomme:mi his truth 
and service, by great usefulness, 
till we are for ever with him. 

From yours, &c. 
"oH. VENN. 
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Twat the tric religion must be ac- 
commodated to all times, adapted to 
all the nations of the earth, open to 
all sincere inquirers, and worthy of 
all acceptation, is a point sufihtci- 
ently obvious to us: | have shewn 
now foreign, nevertheless, was this 
sentiment to the mind of the Jews, 
and how siowly their pre wudiees 
vielded to the instruction of Christ 
himself. In the davs of his dis- 
ciples, the deliverance of the church 
from Jewish bigotry was completed ; 
and of this subject ] am now to treat. 

Let me repeat, that the Jewish 
dispensation did not lead, by any 
necessary Consequence, to the er rror 
in question. The ancient Seri ip- 
tures, although they magnify the 
privileg cee of being a Jew, speak also 
of the necessity ot  circumcising the 
heart, to love the Lord ovr God.” 
When Solomon dedicated the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, he incorporated 
ito his public prayer a charitable 
supplication in favour of the Gen- 
tile world. ‘¢ Moreover,” said he, 
«‘ concerning a stranger, that is not 
of thy people Israel, but cometh out 
of a far country for thy name’s sake ; 
when be shal! come and pray towards 
this house, hear thou in heaven thy 
dwelling- place, and do according to 
all that the stranger calleth to thee 
for; that all people of the earth may 
know thy name, to fear thee, as do 
thy people Israel.” 

Iu no purtof the canon of Scrip- 
ture is the final extension of the 
Messiah’s kingdom more clearly de- 
clared than in various passages of 
the Old Testament; but the Jews 
interpreted these noble predictions 
as intimations of the enlargement of 
the temporal dominion of their fu- 
ture prince, and thus converted them 
to oceayons oi Increasing their 
conte mp. the heathen world. 

Atiength the Messiah appeared. 
Though born in Bethlehem ef Jn- 
dea, he dweit, as I have observed, in 
frahlee of the Gentiles He 
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nounced the approaching enlarge- 
ment of his church. Ple was the 
friend of publicans and_ sinners. 
« Other sheep,” said he, “1 have, 
which are not of this fold: them 
also [ must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be 
one fold under one Shepherd.” He 
died upon the CTOSS 5 and when he 
had risen again, ‘ ¢ Thus,” said he, 
“it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day, and that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all 
nations, bgginning at Jerusalem. 
dnd behold, I send the promise of my 
Father unto you; but tarry ye in the 
city of Jerusalem until ye be endued 
rwith power from on high.” Accord- 
ingly the gift of tongues was be- 
stowed on the Day of Pentecost, and 
the working of this miracle was a 
clear intimation that the Divine 
Providence was now proceeding to 
call in the Gentile nations. It was 
the necessary preparation for the 
work: “ Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judea and Cappa- 
docia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphy lia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Ly bia about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and pro- 

sely tes, Cretes and Arabians,” each 
of them now heard the apostles 
speak in their own tongues the won- 
derful works of God. 

The blood of the martyrs, it has 
been often said, is the seed of the 
church: a persecution, which com- 
menced by tie stoning of Stephen, 
was the means of dispersing the 
believers; and “ they that were 
scattered abroad went every where 
preaching the word.” The city of 
Samaria, that place hitherto so ob- 
noxious to the Jew, was the first to 
receive the glad tidings of salvation ; 
for the people there “* with one ac- 
cord gave heed unto those things 
which i Philip spake” — 7__« And there 
as great joy in that city.” The 


same Ph ilip, being commanded by 


the augel.of the Lord to go towards 
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the south, meets a man of Ethiopia, 


of great authority under Candace 
the queen, returning from Jerusalem. 
‘The Ethiopian is instructed and 
baptised by | Philip , and he goes on 
his way rejoicing, 

Both the prevalence of Jewish 
prejudice, and the determination of 
Providence to dispel that prejudice, 
were strikingly exemplified, nearly 
at the period of which I now speak, 
in the story of Cornelius. Cornelius, 
a Gentile, a devout centurion of the 
liahan band, was directed in a vision 
to go to Peter, for the sake of know- 
ing what he oughttodo, But Peter, 

though one of the apostles, and as 
shale commissioned to go forth and 
preach to all nations, was as yet by 
no means inclined to welcome the 
Gentile visitor. It was therefore 
necessary that another vision should 
be employed to dispose the apostie 
to receive the humble inguirer. By 
this vision God shewed that he had 
now determined to cleanse the Gen- 
tile part of his creation. The 
fullness of the Gentiles was to be 
brought in. Cornelius therefore 
is initiated by the apostle in the 
true way of the Lord, and the apostle 
is now made clearly to “ perceive 

that God is no respecter of persons, 
but that in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh right eouse 
ness, 1s accepted of him.” While 
Peter was yet speaking to Cornelius, 
“the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
that heard the word.’ « And they 

of the circumcision which believed 
were astonished, as many as came 
with Peter, because that on the 
Gentiles also was poured out the 
gilt of the Holy Ghost.’ This event 
took place at Joppa. At Jerusalem 
the prejudice as yet was great. 
Peter going up thither, finds many 
minds set against him on account 
of his having kept company with 
the uncircumcised Cornelius. He 
therefore, as the best apology which 
he could offer, rehearses to the be- 
lievers at Jerusalem the whole 


matter of his vision, and further ob- 


serves; ‘ When I began to speak to 
the Gentiles 


at. Joppa, the Holy 
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Ghost fell on them, aS on-us at the 
beginning. Who then was I, that I 
could withstand God?” These 
pious men, these dwellers even in 
Jerusalem, now felt their hearts en- 

larged with a charity little known 
to them before: « Then,” say they, 

with a mixture of astonishment and 


delight-—* Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance 


unto life” 

But a still more efiectual blow 
was given to Jewish bigotry nearly 
at the sume period, by means of the 
miraculous conversion of Saul. This 
man had been a most prejudiced Jew. 
He had valued himself for having 
been circumcised on the eighth ih . 
for being of the stock of g ete 
the tribe of Benjamin, a Ilebrew of 
the Ilebrews, as toughing the law a 
Pharisec: he was bred at the feet of 
Gamaliel: he had profited above 
many of his equals in the Jewish re- 
ligion: and through the very warmth 
of his zeal for the religion ‘of his fa- 
thers, had been led to ‘persecute the 
church, verily thinking. that he 
ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
How intimate is the connection be- 
tween charity and the true faith! 
Paul, at the same moment when ke 
is miraculously converted to the 
truth, receives an instruction from 
above to preach the remission of 
sins to the whole Gentile world. As 
he travelled to Damascus, with a 
heart full of bitterness towards the 
Christians, he heard a voice from 
heaven saying ; “Iam Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest”—‘“I have ap- 
peared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a wit- 
ness’’—* delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom I now send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may re- 
ceive forgiveness of sims and inhe- 
ritance among them that are sanc- 
tified by faith that is in me.” 

To treat fully of the labours of 


St. Paul in this vineyard, would be to 
transcribe a large part of the New 
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Testament. J must refer generally 
to the latter part of the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and to the 
tenor of his several Epistles. I 
would, however, stop to notice a cir- 
cumstanee, which perhaps has not 
sushcently attracted modern obser- 
vation: ] mean, the cause of that 
arrest of St. Paul, which !ed to his 
being carried prisoner to Rome, and 
was so turning a point in his history. 
Ji was not the profession of his 
new faith, it was not any obnoxious 
article of his creed, it was not his 
censure of any reigning sins, it was 
not the eeciiien of the singular 
purity of his lite, which brou: ght 
down upon him the persecution un- 
der the eflect of which he laboured 
fur so many years: these undoubt- 
edly might be secret and co-ope- 
rating causes: the great offence was, 
a supposed non-compliance with one 
of the ceremonies of the Jewish 
temple ;—it was the imputed crime 
of entering into the synagogue in 
the company of Gentiles, without 
having attended to that ritual puri- 
fication which the Jewish law re- 
quired. Blessed God! how bitter ts 
the zeal of many a defender of the 
ordinances of thine house! How 
often is obedience to thine own 
word inculcated by the tongue or by 
the pen ofanger! And how readily 
does the wrath of man imagine itself 
to be executing that work, which is 
effected only by the righteousness of 
God! 

The singular con:lescension of the 
apostle to the prejudices of others, 
might here be treated of; but Iam 
not disposed to dwell long upon It. 
¥shall only observe, that the same 
man who when unconverted exhi- 
bited the most complete character of 
a bigot, when imitiated into the true 
faith “ became all things to all 
men,” for the sake of their sprritual 
geod, 

It may not unreasonably be ima- 
giped, that the natural warmth of 
the apostle would now be likely to 
betray him imto violence on the 
Christian side, and the language of 
sume part of his Epistles may seem 
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to favour this suspicion. Does he 
not trespass (it may be said) on the 
law of charity, when he goes the 
length of declaring to the Galatians, 
that “if they should be circum- 
cised, Christ should profit them no- 
thing ;” and when he testifies to 
every circumcised man, that * he ts 
a debtor to do the w als law?” It 
may be useful to comment on his 
language to these Gentile converts, 
which will be found to furnish fur- 
ther proof of his zeal to repress 
Jewish bigotry and open widely the 
door of salvation to the Gentile 
world. An important doctrine, in- 
timately connected with the subject 
of the calling of the Gentiles—that 
of justification by faith—will natu- 
rally come into discussion in this 
place. 

The offence which the Jewish na- 
tion had taken against our Lord, 
arose In a great measure from his 
supposed abrogation of the Law of 
Moses. “ This man, said they, 
« destroyeth the temple” — * He 
changeth the customs which Moses 
commanded us.” The charge was 
false. He did not abolish the 
Jewish rites: he had himself con- 
formed to them. Some of these, 
however, could not fail to be super- 
seded by Christ:an institutions, and 
others of them were permitted gra- 
dually to wear out. The principal 
Jewish rite was circumcision; and 
this had been considered by the ‘Jews 
as the test of being in favour with 


God, and as of the very essence of 


their religion, When Christianity 
began to spread itself in the Gentile 
world, a question naturally arose, 
whether circumcision was still ne- 
eessary; or, in other words, whether 
the Gentiles must enter by the door 
of Judaism into the Christian cove- 
nant. To assert the necessity of 
circumcision, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, was more mischievous 
than might at first view appear. It 
was dangerous on the following 
grounds It rendered circumcision 
of great moment in the concern of 
man’s salvation: it exalted a cere- 
mony, a mere Jewish ceremony, m 
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which a multitude of carnal Jews 
were placing their ignorant and ir- 
religious trust, into a rivalship, and 
even more than a rivalship, with the 
great Christian principle of faith.— 
It also narrowed the Christian pale: 
it circumscribed it on every side. It 
discouraged the Gentile believer, by 
implying that he must subject him- 
self to the Jewish yoke—a yoke 
which neither the Jews nor their 
fathers had been well able to bear; 
and it excluded all those pious an- 
cestors of the Jews who had lived 
antecedently to the institution of 
circumcision. It excommunicated 
even Abraham, the father of the 
faithful. It represented him as an 
alien, at the very time when the 
Scriptures had affirmed concerning 
him, that “ Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness: ” for at what period 
of his life was this righteousness im- 
puted ¢ “ When he was in circum- 
cision, or im uncircumcision ? not 
in circumcision, but in uncircum- 
cision. And he received the sign 
(the mere sign) of circumcision, a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which he had yet being uncircum- 
cised; that he might be the father 
of all them that believe, though they 
be not circumcised; that righteous- 
ness might be imputed unto them 
also.”-—We may therefore refer, in 
a great measure, to the charity of 
St. Paul, that apparently harsh lan- 
guage which he uses to the Galatian 
converts. And the doctrine at issue 
was of immense importance with a 
view to all periods of the church. 
“ Now it was written not for his 
sake alone, that it was imputed to 
him ; but for us also, to whom it 
shall be imputed, if we believe on 
him that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead: who was delivered 
for our offences, and was raised 
again for our justification.” Justifi- 
cation by faith in a crucified Re- 
deemer, and not by those works, 
whether moral or ceremonial, which 
man’s own righteousness has pre- 
viously wrought, is the great doc- 
trine of our own most catholic and 
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apostolic church. ** Now to him that 
worketh, is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt.” This doc- 
trine was revived among us in the 
days of the reformers, and was emi- 
nently instrumental in overthrowing 
a superstition not unlike the Jewish, 
which had re-established itself in 
the popish church. And it still is a 
doctrine of admirable efficacy, in the 
hands of those who would evangelize 
degenerate, self-complacent Chris- 
tians, or would invite into the ark of 
Christ’s covenant the various outcasts 
of the earth. ‘This is no tenet of the 
schools ; it is no modern invention : 
the foundation of it was laid by the 
very calling of Abraham. “ The 
Scriptures, foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before the Gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed. 
So then, they that are of faith are 
blessed with faithful Abraham.” 

But is not this doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith liable to abuse ? Is it 
not unfavourable to good works? 
The answer is best supplied by 
placing the objection in the mouth 
of an ancient Jew, and by contem- 
plating at the same time the case of 
the contemporary Gentile world. 
« Shall all then be saved” (says the 
objecting Jew), “ who are willing 
only to believe? To what purpose 
then is the law? * What profit is 
there in circumcision?’ Have not 
we, the Jews, done many works 
which are most etficacious in esta- 
blishing our righteousness in the 
sight of God? Have we not pur- 
chased, by our several Jewish ob- 
servances, a right to the promises 
made under the law of Moses, as 
well as a title to whatever privileges 
may belong to the members of this 
new kingdom of the Messiah? And 
shall a multitude of Gentiles who 
are far from God, men ignorant 
and lawless, rush in and seize a chiet 
share of our inheritance, merely be- 
cause they are eager to possess it and 
are willing and ready to believe ?”’ 
This, as 1 conceive, was exactly the 
language of the ancient Jew; thus 
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it was that he went “ about to esta- 
blish his own righteousness, and did 
not submit himself to the righteous- 
ness of God.” The answer of Christ 
and his apostles may be considered 
to have been nearly as follows: 
« Yes; the Gentile, if he draws near 
in faith, shall assuredly be acknow- 
ledged as a child of God, and be- 

come an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven ; for is it not written in your 
own Scriptures, ‘ Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved ?? Do you ask what pre- 
vious work it is necessary to per- 
form? ‘This is the work of God, a 
work required alike both from the 
Gentile and the Jew,—‘ that ye be- 
lieve on him whom he hath sent.’ 
Do you dread the licentiousness of 
the doctrine ¢ The same faith which 
unites to God, and makes the very 
Gentile a partaker of Christ, at the 
same time purifies the heart, and 
disposes him to love the Lord his 
(rod. You imagine circumcision to 
be necessary to salvation ; 5 but know, 

that «neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumeision, but 
faith which worketh by love;’ or, 
to express the same truth in other 
words, ‘neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
new creature. A man must not 
only be born of Abraham, and re- 
ceive the sign of circumcision; he 
inust be * born again ;’ be must be 
‘ created anew in Christ Jesus unto 
good works ;’ he must ‘ put on that 
new man, which is created in righte- 

ousness and true holiness.’ Exter- 
nal observances are of no worth in 
the sight of God. Types and cere- 

monies alone are of no avail. The 
law, with all its shadows, is now de- 

parting ; for the substance is come 
—Christ, the antitvype; Christ, the 
great subject of prophecy, has ap- 
peared. Faith therefore, appro- 
priating to itself the ancient pro- 
mises, and fixing its eye on that 
Lamb of Ged w hich takes away the 
sin of both the Jewish and Gentile 
world; faith, new-creating the soul, 


and thus effecting what circumcision 
could oply ty ity; faith working by 
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love—this is the great principle, 
Faith is the door of entrance; faith 
is the great evangelical grace ; faith 
is the seminal principle of all virtue. 
The doctrine of faith proves salva- 
tion to be by mere mercy; it also 
secures the interests of universal 
holiness. This, then, is the way in 
which the Jew must condescend to 
seck a share in the blessings of the 
uew covenant; this also is the 
manner in which «all the ends of 
the earth’ are to be saved. ‘ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
Leveth in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ 

The doctrine which I have thus 
endeavoured to explain, when 
preached to the Jew, would exclude 
that boasting to which he was ad- 
dicted, and would produce a great 
revolution in his opmion respect ung 
the value of ritual performances. 
It would at the same time encou- 
rage the Gentile. It would affront 
every proud, it would coimlort every 
contrite heart. Was any one bowed 
down with a sense of sin? It stooped 
to bis low condition: it made his 
readiness to receive mercy, to be- 
come his encouragement to expect 
it. ‘Thus it cleared the path for 
every willing mind. And this doc- 
trine has accordingly, in all ages 
received the suffrage of the siaenies 
ly humble and penitent. Guilt is 
now felt to be no longer an impedi- 
ment; for by Christ “ all who be- 
lieve are justified from all things, 
from which they could not be yusti- 
tied by the law of Moses.” Igno- 
race is removed; for he that draw- 
eth near to Christ draweth near to 
that true light, which ts intended to 
lighten every man that cometh into 
the world. Inability is provided 
against; tor the believer is taught 
. say, “ iW hen lam weak, then am 
i strong” — «I can do all things, 
throug b Christ that strengtheneth 
me.” When, on the other hand, 
certain antecedent works are repre- 
sented as necessary to establish the 
title of the believer to draw near to 
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God, or to become partaker of the 
merits of Christ, the humble sup- 
pliant is disheartened, and the proud 
is encouraged and exalted. It 1s the 
rich who in this case are filled, and 
the hungry are sent empty away. 
Many and various are the difficulties 
which occur, when works are repre- 
sented as either im whole or in part 
pre-requisite as the condition of jus- 
tification. ‘The tender mind is per- 
plexed by the fear of not performing 
the full measure of them which is 
necessary. And what line, indeed, 
is to be drawn? or what time shall 
be prescribed before the right of 
appropriating the benefits of the 
Gospel shall begin to vest in the 
trembling applicant for mercy; be- 
tore the privilege of prayiag with 
some assurance of success shall be 
conceded ¢ Is it only to the old, and 
not also to the young believer, that 
the proclamation is made; “ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
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the waters of lite’ — ‘* Come unte 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest?” 
The doctrine of a mixed justifica- 
tion, of a justification partly by 
vorgs and partly by faith, or of a 
first and second justiication, is that 
of many moderns: they seem to be 
returning, in this respect, to an er- 
ror of the popish school. But innu- 
merable perplexities occur in the 
attempt to adjust this complicated 
tenet, and the spirit of the Gospel is 
violated in every stage of their pro- 
ceeding. 


<*©O how unlike the compiex works of man, 

God's easy, artless, unencumber’d plan! 

It stands, like the Ceru ean arch we see, 

Majestic from its own simplicity. 

Inserib’d above the portal, from afar 

Conspicuous, as the brightness of a star. 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quick’ning words, ‘* Believe 
and live.” 


S. P. 
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For the Christian Observer. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PROPOSED IM- 
PROVEMENT OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Les femmes docteurs ne sont de mon gout; 
Je consens gu’une femme ait des clartes 
de tout, 
Mais je ne lui veux point la passion cho- 
quante, 
De se rendre savyante a fin d’etre savante. 
MOLIERB, 


My last paper was employed to 
shew, that the state of intellectual 
cultivation in the female world js 
such, as to render any interference 
with a view to improvement unne- 
cessary. We may now. consider 
whether such an interference is not 
likely to prove mischievous. 

Though the writers on this subject 
decline to propose any specific vlan, 
for supplying the present deficiencies 
in the. education of women (a re- 
serve, by the bye, which does more 

Crrist, Oeserv. No. 78. 


credit to the prudence than to the 
generosity of such practical philo- 
sophers), it is evidently their wisls 
to give it throughout a character of 
greater severity. ‘They are anxious 
that women should be taught to 
think more and reason better. Doubt- 
less, thought and reason are noble 
faculties; but our masculine cen- 
sors seem to be but poor moral 
arithmeticians ; for while they cal- 
culate their gains pretty contidently, 
for a mere project of speculation, 
we hear nothing of any opposite ac- 
count, of any waste in this shifting 
of capital. “It is natural, however, 
that those who think highly of wo- 
men as they are, should estimate 
with some seriousness the value of 
what is put in bazard by anew ad- 
venture. Let us see whether tne 
amount is inconsiderable. I a 
see too whether the prqposed im- 
provements me2y not. bring with 
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them some inconveniencies not ge- 
nerally anticipated. 

Women are at present remarkable 
for srace. This quality breathes 
through their whole character, 
and is perhaps its greatest charm. 
Yet who can doubt that habits of 
severe attention to the sciences, or 
even to their usual studies cast into 
a more scientific shape, would de- 
stroy something of that delicacy and 
flexibility oi ‘understanding for which 
the sex have hitherto been admired? 
We may rest assured that the same 
causes and efiects will ever be found 
ailied, whether men or women are 
the subjects of our experiment; and 
What a regular system of discipline 
produces in one sex, it will pro- 
duce in the other. «© Abeunt studia in 
mores.” ‘Chetr characters will alter 
with their pursuits. 
our philosophers may be multiphed, 
brut philosophy must then be seen 
only cased in mail and armed at all 
points, instead of moving in a light 
drapery, with the Graces dancing 
round her.— Women are at present 
celebrated for the activity and glow 
of their imaginations. We shall be 
told that this fae ulty will rather be 
reculated than injured by a rigid 
system of institution. It may ‘he 
doubted, however, whether so artifi- 
cial a regulation would be desirable; 
and it is far more doubtful whether 
thus toregulate will not be to destroy. 
Whoever considers the nature of this 
enchanting faculty will perceive, = 
i ideas which it presents to th 

nind, however grand or beautiful, 
are generally very inaccurate; as 
objec ts seen through a mist will 
lose in distinctness — what they gain 
im magnitude, Indistinctness j is one 
scource of the sublime; anda prin- 
cipal reason why women possess a 
greater conim: ind than men, over 
those images which raise the thoughts 
and touch the feelings, doubtless is, 
that they are less accustomed to de- 
tine their ideas accurately ; that first 


impre ssions are received. and retain- 
ed incall their vividness, without 
being squared and nicely measured 
by the rule and compass of reason, 


The number of 


[Jexty 
Mr. Gibbon said he relinquished the 
mathematics because they injured 
his imagination; and though we 
may think, as a man, he cherished 
his favourite faculty too fondly, it 
would be difficult to contest the truth 
of his experience. 

Is it then desirable that women 
should sacrifice their present grace 
of mind and richness of imagination, 
in order to become forcible and ac- 
curate reasoners? If reason were a 
rare commodity, it would be ne- 
cessary to procure it at any pr ice: 
but in the occupations of our busy 
world there is such a constant de- 
mand for this great article of ne- 
cessity, that we need not trouble 
oursclyes to make laws and giv 
bountics for providing a supply 
On the contrary, it should seem pru- 


dent to secure, if possible, a fund of 


the more delicate faculties, which 
are not absolutely requisite for our 
existence, though they administer 
very largely to our happiness. Such 
are “those which still Hourish in the 
female world. Is there not aiso a 
natural affinity betweca that cha- 
racter of the wag ew now 
peculiar to women, and the qualities 
we love to contemplate in ha SEX * 

Can we, without a sort of revulsion 

in our feelings, consider a timid, 
gentle, affectionate creature, disen- 
tangling all the mazes of metaphy 

sics, floundering in the Serbeoutan 
bos of politics, lost in infinitesimals, 
or deep in dust and lore amidst 
the antiquities of history and lan, 
guages ?—In a social view the mat- 
ter is of great importance. c VMan- 
ners make the man;” and women 
make the manners. Surely these 
are of some moment. <A true de- 
licacy in all the offices of social and 
domestic life is one of the best cri- 
teria, as it is one of the fairest fruits, 
of civilization. Woe to the nation 
that shall renounce it. They will 
descend fast into barbarism aud bru- 
tality; for the gates of that dark 
passage stand open day and night 
— it is only the ascent which is 
difficult. Let us not rashly put in 
hazard that elegant refinement which 
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s at once our honour and happiness, 
coe cannot civilize a people; and 
a busy community, such as ours, 
we may be sure that the belles-letires 
and polite arts will not long continue 
to flourish, if they are discour aged 
among those who principally possess 
taste and leisure to cultivate them.— 
ven morals are interested in this 
question, for there is a close alliance 
between ev ery part of the human 
microcosm. “ L? imagination tient de 
plus pres, qu'on ne croit, ala morale.” 
This is a great and sublime truth, 
though too extensive to be here ex- 
panded. It is also bey ond a doubt 
that delicacy of sentiment and man- 
at least in an irreligious 
age, the very sanctuary in which 
female honour is enshrined. Let 
me add too, that this scheme of 
working up men and women into the 
same sort of coarse, heavy, market- 
able comumodities, has a sort of 
« bo uurgeoisie * about it that is quite 
odious. It is contrary even to our 
nature, which hates uniformity, de- 
righting in contrast, variety, light 
and shade. ‘Thus the erandest har- 
monies of Handel owe much of their 
cttect to his rich and ever-varying 
snodulation; his airs are as delight- 
fugues. Painters do not 
finish the fore-ground and the oft 
skip in the same sty le. 
The social evils, then, which may 
probably flow from a new system of 
female instruction, are of no trifling 


yers is, 


ful as his 


amount. ‘There isa loss, too, which 
men must sulfer, so serious that I 
cannot omit it, though I do not 


think the inquiry ame Ee in general 
have much reference to our conve- 
nience. We know the charms of 


female conversation; their grace, 
oe : oe 
their ease, their vivacity, the ini- 


mutable justness of their ideas, and 


simple propriety of their language. 
Alas! r 


** Tiow shall we live without t] 
Such sweet converse ?” 


hem, how forego 


Yet these too must be resigned, 
if the » rojecte: | improv ements take 
eflect; for we must not hope that the 
scholar will eyer condescend to that 
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careless prattle, which now delights 
our faculties, and relieves the weari- 
ness of this work- day world. Wiil 
not the metaphysician weigh her 
ideas and measure her words? Wo- 
men, like men of talents who are 
without occupation, will consider 
company as a field where their pow- 
ers are to be exhibited. Conversation 
will become a struggle of wits; and 
then adieu for ever to that easy, 
playful interchange of sense and 
nousense, which is the charm of 

charms, the light fringe that skirts 
the sable drapery of life. If such are 
the blessings of a high state of social 
improveme at, may we ever be hum- 
ble and happy. In truth, civilization 
is a sad leveller. It destroys the 
most striking objects in the natural 
world, and all originality of character 
and energy of the passions in the 


moral. Semething, however, it has 
still left the vale, the bab- 
bling stream, the sunny meadow, 


with the smiles and simple vivacity 
of woman, sweeter than all the in- 
animate world can give. Why should 
we deprive ouuel ves also of these 
pleasures? Why should we torce 
nature to our own unhappiness? 
ut the most singular, and, from 
its boldness, the most amusing cir- 
cumstance in this dispute is, the con- 
fidence with which our masters of 
wisdom are pleased to assume that 
women at least will be greatly be- 
nefited by their reforms. ‘This they 
think a sufficient indemnity against 
any other losses; and, supposing 
their self-complacency reasonable, 
it might indeed be accepted as such. 
But the perfect ease with which 
these gentlemen announce the ad- 
vantages of their own system, ae 
confess. far from convincing me~ot 
its real efliciency. On the contrary, 
one is reminded of a ruse de guerre 
sometimes practised m a certain 
creat assembly, w hen the minister, 
having aineasure to propose of the 
most questionable nature, takes oc- 
casion, in introducing it, to antici- 
pate with confidence the unanimous 
concurrence of the house. Let us 
advert only to three considerations, 
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and the reader will then yc 


lore how 
far women are 


really it nt erested in the 
adoption of a new SLY le of education. 

|. it has been observed, that the 
most valuable knowledge which the 


sex at present possess, is, their 
acquaintance with human nature. 
oA 


leet twa 


whether an altered system of mental 
disciplme would affect them in this 
particular, surely they ought to re- 
tise to place so great a treasure in 
jeopardy. Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili.” Let not women put 
in hazard their principal weapon of 
defence. But it really is not doubttul. 
The experience of ages has proved, 
that those who analyze are less in- 
timately acquainted with human na- 
iure than those who feel; and if 
women, instead of piercing to the 
recesses of the heart by a perception 
peculiarly their own, acquire a habit 
rather of curiously dissecting the 
various phenomena that are wit- 
nessed, they will soon lose that prac- 
tical intimacy with the — 
which they now possess, and which 
is necessary to theirhappiness. They 
will know the anaton ny of the mind 
better, but they will sacrifice the 
power they enjoy of directing all its 
movements. They will understand 
inmen lke Marivaux, not hke the 
duchesse de Longueville, or madame 
de Maintenon. This is a difference 
of great moment; it is the same 
we can imagine to subsist between 
a rhetorician and an orator; between 
the pedant who would have in- 
structed Hannibal how to win battles 
and Hannibal who won them. 

2. ‘The education of women na- 
turatly adjusts itself with greater or 
less accuracy to the station they 
must fill and the duties they have to 
pertorm in life. Tus at least it is, 
when things are allowed to pursue 


Now if it were only matter of doubt 


their Gwn course; and one of the 
great raischiefs of an ill-advised 


interference is, that this natural ad- 
justinent is apt to be deranged. For 
scarcely any thing can be said to be 
eood or bad in this world, unless its 
dependence upon or relation to some 
other things be considered, Thus 
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we all love refinement: yet who is 
there that does not see, how a too 
delicate taste unfits the possessor 
for the duties of common life? Sen- 
sibility is the first of charms; but 
woe to the wretch, who, regardless of 
the coarseness and apathy of man- 
kind, cherishes feelings exquisitely 
alive to every sentiment of pain and 
pleasure. Imagination fascinates and 
delights us: imagination is the rack 
of exalted spirits. All these things 
are so, because we can neither 

wholly separate ourselves from the 
world as itis, nor alter it at pleasure, 
In a higher state of being, it may 
perhaps be safe to cultivate the 
best instincts of our nature to the 
most exquisite perfection ; but here 
we must bow to the necessity of 
our condition ; and let us bow cheer- 
fully, for it is the ordinance of 
God. Why is it then that these 
things are overlooked, when we t talk 
of limprovements in the sex? Surely 
our benevolence slumbers, or we 
should recollect, that if, by a more 
elevated course of education, women 
should be qualified for higher em- 
ployments than the order of the 
world will permit them to engage 
in, their industry will have purchased 
tor them a more exquisite misery 
than the inventive malice of man 
ever has contrived. What! can we 
form no idea of that agony and re- 
bellion of soul, that storm of con- 
flicting passions, which tosses and 
agitates a spirit conscious of powers 
that have no field for exertion, that 
we are willing so carelessly to lead 
the softer sex, now cheerful and con- 
tented, to an elevation, which, hke 
the Assyrian mount when Satan a- 
lighted on it, must be to them a scene 
of distempered and distracting emo- 
tions? Women at present are ‘happy 
in the simplest occupations. An 
airing, a dance, the fire- side, the tea- 
table —all are grateful in their turns ; 


—-——— With art so subtly true 
From ev’ry herb they draw the healing dew. 


Happy indeed, if they but know 
ther happiness! How changed will 
be the whole prospect, should their 
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minds, invigorated by a hardier dis- 
cipline, pant for the exertions of ac- 
tive life! The pursuits that now 
occupy their attention will appear 
upmeaning, and nothing be left 
them but the turbulence of discon- 
tent, or the uneasy languor of in- 
difference. Should such a state of 
things arrive, our sex will certainly 
be bound to admit them to a fair par- 
ticipation in the business and honours 
of the world. If we seduce them 
tuquit their “happy valley,’ we are 
at least bound *«o give them a set- 
‘lement in our rocky and inclement 
region. 

3. Women and men must be mu- 
tually dependent on each other ; the 
happiness of neither sex can be so- 
litary. Nothing then can be more 
ill-judged, than any plan, which has 
a tendency to give to one an un- 
reasonable advantage. It is plain 
too, from the constitution of nature 
and the declaration of God, that wo- 
men are subjected to some inferi- 
ority: an attempt, therefore, to push 
them into an undue eminence, can 
only issue in general wretchedness. 
Now we have already seen *, that 
the course of things must, in the pro- 
gress of civilization, give to women 
some advantage over men, by ad- 
vancing them in knowledge and in- 
tellectual improvement after we have 
begun to recede. This is a moral 
distortion, which it would be our 
wisdom to correct rather than en- 
courage. But if, instead of controul- 
iag, we Cherish the natural infirmity, 
nothing but disorder can ensue. 
Women already are apt to despise 
their husbands. In trath, an intel- 
ligent female often finds it very 
difficult to feel any respect for her 
ignorant or sottish lord. She does 
not “thunder quotations in his 
ears;” but she is obliged to check 
his passions and direct his weakness ; 
hor even with her Bible in her hand 
can she always reverence a being, 
who knows nothing but the chances 
at hazard, and is seldom sensible of 
his existence after nine at night, 


* Vide my former paper, p, 297, &c. 
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These are not “‘ moral caricatures,” 
to use the words of an intelligent 
writer. They are portraits from real 
life; and the Conductors of the 
Christian Observer would be more 
profitably employed in teaching our 
men sense, than in persuading wo- 
men to covet acquirements of which 
they do not feel the want, though 
they may perhaps one day know 
the wretchedness. 

There is another particular in 
which I entirely ditler from the au- 
thor last referred to. He says, “that 
with the men must originate the 
scheme of reformation, and that un= 
der their superintendance and pro- 
iection alone can it efficaciously be 
carried into execution.” Truly, 
what the French call “ amour 
propre ” is sexual as well as personal ; 
but self-love is proverbially delusive. 
The writer of that paper has perhaps 
been rather confined in his observa- 
tion of life; else how shall we ac- 
count for the low estimation in which 
he seems to hold the sex, both in 
respect to power and attainments. 
If the good taste and good sense vi+ 
sible in his production did not forbid 
the conjecture, it might be suspected 
that he is better acquainted with the 
second than the first class of society. 
Doubtless, as we descend in life wo- 
men will be found to enjoy less and 
less ascendancy ; but in the higher 
orders, to which these observations 
principally relate, it may safely be 
affirmed that their pursuits are their 
own. Neither before nor after mar- 
riage do they much concern them- 
selves about the men. They use 
them perhaps, as they do their wait- 
ing maids, to flatter and pick up 
their fans; but when they speak 
of them it is generally (like madame 
de Sevigne) in a comparison: “ Les 
hommes n’incommodent tant! ” 

In truth, this last is a humour in 
which the ladies need no encourage- 
ment. But | suspect the proper re- 
medy is, not to attempt making the 
fair sex wiser, but becoming wiser 
ourselves. As, however, reforms 
are in fashion, and particularly re- 
forms among women, it may gratify 
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my male readers if two particulars 
are mentioned in which improve- 
ment really seems desirable. ‘The 
first 18 a practice, almost universal 


“with women, to. defend their own 


sex, with more warmth than discri- 
mination, whenever eithcyits general 
credit or a stigie sidividast. iS ar- 
raigned. ‘Phere is some thing too 
corporate in this. It seems selfish. 
It betrays, too, a sense of weakness, 
which might more prudently be dis- 
guised. Men let their fellows take 
their chance ; sometimes approving, 
sometimes condemning them. But 
if a woman be attacked, the. whole 
sex is tnarms. ‘They seem to say 
with Alfiert ; . 


Servi siamsi, ma servi ognor frementi, 


The second reprehensible habit, is 
the common one of laughing at men 
who are engaged in business, be- 
cause thelr manners are embarrass- 
ed and their conversation wants 
awiness. Now womem should re- 
collect, that it is neither wise nor 
srateful ta ridicule the necessary 
cilects of that industry to which they 
are indebted for every comfort they 
enjoy. While men devote their 
time and sacrifice their health to pro- 
vide them the means of gratification, 
surely it is not asking too much to 
expect that they will deny them- 
selves the paltry pleasure of render- 
mg their benefactors contemptible. 

“A few words only on religion, and 
these remarks shall be concluded. 
‘Lhis indeed should be first, and last, 
und midst. Yet this too, I fear, js 
not likely to be benefited by the 
proposed ‘alterations. We have been 
told, that “though Christianity does 
not require that every one should 
detend its authority, it seems to re- 
quire that every one should under- 
stand its principles.” It is granted. 
And who better understand those 
principles than pious females? J] 
have heard of a zealous minister 
who said, that he had found a deeper 
acquaintance with Christianity in 
some old women of the lowest rank, 
than in any other persons of either 
sex. “ We are told, too, that not 
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one in a large proportion ef pious 
women could advance any satisfac- 
tory reason for her belief.’ In one 
sense this is equally true of a great 
number of pious men; in another, it 
is true of neither, as that writer in- 
deed seems to admit. A satisfactory 
reason they have tor themselves, in 
the peace and- consolation they ex- 
perience ; but they have it not for 
others, because these are personal 
feelings. But it may even be doubt- 
ed, whether “a systematic view of 
Christianity, with its various kinds 
of evidence,” is needful; whether, 
in short, the religion of men and 
women ought to be exactly similar. 
In men, perhaps reason should pre- 
side; in women, atlection. Thus 
each may improve the other. But 
il, by a novel system of discipline, 
the female character should be al- 
tered, and their teelings become 
cold, religion must lose its fervour, 
and with that, I fear, its life and 
energy. For though reason is the 
regulator . afiection 1s the main- 
spring ; and that devotion which re- 
sides only i in the understanding, re- 
sembles rather the homage which a 
contemplative philosopher pays to 
his Creator, than the humble aid 
grateful adoration which the repen- 
tant prodigal should render to his 
parent, the redeemed simner to his 
God. In truth, a religion of mere 
reason is very suspicious. I once 
asked a French eentleman what 
were his guides im these matters, 
He replied, « Ma B ible, mes pretres, 
et ma logiqne; et ma logique me 
serve plus que tout le reste.’ My 
readers will not be surprized to hear, 
that I found it impossible to con- 
vince my catholic that it was his 
duty to forgive some persons by 
whom he thought himself deeply 
injured, 

Reforms however, in religion, can 
never be needless, whether for men 
or women. Let the latter then, 


since their improvement is mM ques- 
tion, more seriously consider its in- 
expressible importance, and = liv c 
inore entirely under the influence of 
its precepts. 


Let them deeply and 
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practically be persuaded, that the 
favour of God is far above every 
earthly blessing; that one act of 
charity or self-denial, one’ real ex- 
ercise of humility or devotion, 1s 
better worth than the most flattering 
display of wit and accomplishments, 
svith all the brilliancy of beauty to 
lend them lustre. So shall the love- 
liness of woman be twice lovely ; so 
shall the evening as well as the 
morn of life shine with unclouded 
brightness; and He, “ before whose 
tace the heavens and earth shall flee 
away,” smile on them in that awful 
hour, when the charms of the fair 
and the wisdom of the wise shall 
alike be vain, and holiness alone re- 
tain its value. CyMON. 


NI 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You are to impute the trouble of 
this letter to a remark contamed in 
the last number of the Christian UOb- 
server. IL find it asserted, p. 183, 
that ‘ the interposition of middle- 
men between the landlord and the 
tenant is in this country almost un- 
known.” ‘To you, who live in Lon- 
don, it may be unknown: but if 
you examine the bursarial books in 
the universities, you will find the 
practice by no means uncommon, 
Hence 1 conclude: 1. Either your 
outcries about the Irish system are 
unfounded; or 2. That fellows of 
colleges are in this instance blind to 
their own interests, and therefore no 
wiser than they should be,-—an hy- 
pothesis which I take to be neither 
more nor less than a_ scandalous 
libel. 
Iam, &c. 


Q. E. D. 


er 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


A.THouGH the following lines, it is 
contidently presumed, will need nei- 
ther apology nor recommendation 5 
yet since they are the unassisted 
production of a youth of seventeen, 
who, during the few days whilst he 
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was engaged in writing them, was 
engaged also inthe usual studies of 
a school-boy ;—to acquaint the 
reader with these particulars pre- 
viously to his perusal of tue poem, 
is nO more than what is justly due to 
the author. A. 


VERSES 
ON THE PASSING OF THE ABOLITIONACT, 


BY ROBERT EVANS, SON OF DR, EVANS, 
SHREWSBURY. 


Libertas, que sera, iamen respevii— 
Resperit tamen, et, longo post tenpore, venit. 
Virc. Ecl. i. 


IMmMorraL Fame, whose echoing clarions 
sound 

Reyond the raging ocean’s wat'ry bound, 

Oh cease awhile thy wonted tales of blood, 

Of empires ruin’d, or of kings subdu’d: 

A theme more glorious here invites thy 
strain.— 

To India’s shore and Afric’s groaning plain, 

iferst Britannia bade thy sounding shell 

With deeds of battle and of triumph swell, 

When Calpe view’d old Neptune dy’d with 
gore, 

And fam’d Canopus wept his crimson’d 
shere ; 

Let now her mercies melt thy seften’d voice ; 

Let distant nations hear it, and rejoice ; 

On Alric’s rocks proclaim the high decree, 

Raise her sunk head, and bid her sons be 
free, 


Long had the slave, upon a foreign coast, 
Wept o’er his wrongs, and mourn’d his 
country lost ; 
Condemin’d in toil to pass the tedious day, 
To waste the night in fruitless tears away ; 
While ev’ry bark some recent victim bore, 
Fraught with new tidings from his native 
shore; 
And each sad tale, in heartfelt anguish 
told ; 
Infus’d fresh sorrows and reviv’d the old. 
Oft as dark Nicht resum’d her gentle sway, 
And clos’d in sleep the labours of the day, 
Te, to his rushy pillow, would disclose 
A long drear list of complicated woes. 


‘Thou Moon !’ he cried, ‘so fair, so silv’r¢ 
‘ bright ; 

‘ Thou glossy pear! upon the brow of Night: 

‘ Art thou the same that erst on Gambia’s 
‘stream 

© Ting’d his blue waters with thy trembling 
‘beam: 
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“ Whose soft approach I lov'd so much to 
‘ view, 

* When pensive Ev’ning shed her balmy 
‘dew? 

‘If thou beest she, too well thou know’st 
* the source 

* Whence all my tearful sorrows take their 
* course, 

‘ Bright was the ray thy conscious chariot 
‘ lent, 

‘When the fierce ruffian burst upon my 
* tent, 

* Dragg'd me from weary nature’s soft re- 
* pose, 

* To rankling fetters and eternal woes; 

‘ Far distant bore me from my native land, 

* Toweep and labourona foreign strand !-- 

‘ Insatiate brutes ! deny a last farewell 

* To scenes belov’d so long, belov’d so well? 

* Ere yet my lips could sigh a fond adieu, 

* The savage spoiler tore me from the view ! 

* Farewell, ye plains unstain’d by Christian 
‘ rage, 

* Scenes of my youth—denied to weeping 
‘age! 

* Farewell, ye streams; farcwell, thou sa- 
‘ cred shade ; 

* Farewell, ye altars where our fathers 
pray’d--- 

* Though far divided by the gloomy sea, 

* Yet do ye live and flourish still in me. 


* Now, many a league in weary travel 

* past, 

“ We reach’d the bark, the fatal bark! at 
* last ; 

“And soon, confus’d amid the shades of 
‘ night, 

* My land, my country, vanish’d from my 
‘sight! 

“Oh what a night was that! Then dire 
* Despair 

“ Rear’d his black form, and hover’d in the 
* air. 

* The frantic shout, the agonizing groan, 

“ The deep-drawn sigh, the long-resounding 
moan, 

*In dreary unison with curses join’d, 

* Roll’d o’er the sea, and peal’d upen the 
* wind: 

‘While fill’d each pause the murmuring 
* plunge, that gave 

‘ The stifled body to the sullen wave.--- 

*Great Lord of Licht! whose eye the 
© world commands, 

* Whose ray can penetrate remotest lands, 

* Whose voice is thunder, and whose steps 
‘are fire, 

* Steel my tirm breast, and with revenge 
* jnspire : 
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* So shall the Christian tyrant meet his 
‘ dooin, 

¢ And, where he once insulted, findatomb!? 


Such are imploring Afric’s ceaseless cries 
To pagan deities and worshipp’d skies. 
Hear then, O Britons! hear the just ap- 

peal; 
tedress the evils which ye tannot feel. 
For freedom if your valiant fathers fought, 
In councils woo'd her, or in battle sought ; 
If at her shrine ijlustrious Hampden bled, 
If the stern bigot * bow’d his haughty head ; 
Oh wide diffuse the dearly-purchas’d store 
O’er India’s plains, and Afric’s groaning 
shore ; 
Let distant Nations hear thee, and applaud 
The sweetest bliss of man, the choicest gift 
of God. 


As when, in hamid Autumn’s hoary ehilf, 
Impending vapours hide the swelling hill, 
‘The carly traveller, that plods below, 
Catches by fits the mist-envelop’d brow ; 
Now, wrapt in fogs, it vanishes from view, 
Till Phoebus rise, and chase the dripping 


dew ; 

Then clear and bold it stands confest to 
sight 

tears its proud head, and glories in the 
light. 


So, long from Africa’s deluded eye 

Fair Freedom shrank, nor heard the pierc- 
ing cry: 

In senates doubted, and in courts delay’d, 

She gleam’d awhile, then sank away dis- 
may’d: 

Till her great patron Wilberforce appear’d, 

While senates listen’d, and while nations 
heard. 

For this, tree freedom’s friend, may heav’n 
bestow 

Fach joy, and more than waits on man 
below ;: 

May annual plenty pile thy teeming floor, 

And fruitful fields increase the growing 
store, 

Though Europe’s spoiler boast a prouder 
fame, 

From kings subdu’d and prostrate at his 
name, 

ligh o’er his laurels shall thy olive shine; 
Tis his to fetter, but to free is thine. 


And ye, who late o’er Britain’s high af- 
fairs, 
A generous band! employ’d your mHtnight 
Cares, 


* Archbishop Laud, 
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What though your toils no dear-bought 
triumphs crown, 

No bloody conquests swell your proud re- 
nown ; 

Yet see accomplish’d, in that short-liv’d 
reign, 

What patriots long had sought, but sought 
in vain: 

Long in our annals shall your glories shine, 

And Fame for you a deathless wreath en- 
twine, 


And lo! the long-expected time is nigh, 
When wars shall cease and slavery shall 
die.--- 
Genius of Afric! raise thy awful brow, 
tise from the dust, where thou hast lain so 
low 5 
Nor longer now thy ravag’d fields deplore, 
Thy fetter’d sons, thy violated shore: 
Soon shall sweet Freedom cheer thy droop- 
ing plains, 
Lift thy pale head, and burst thy galling 
chains, 
No more thy sons, condemn’d to ceaseless 
toil, 
Yor barbarous lords shall till a foreign soil, 
Kut, far remote from Slavery’s bloody rage, 
Where erst they spent their youth, shall 
spend their age. 


And see! around what various scenes 
arise, 
What wondrous changes charm th’ asto- 
_ nish’d eyes! 
Where late the desert spread a fearful 
gloom, 
Fresh harvests spring and flowery pastures 
bloom ; 
Where the rough forest wound its devious 
way, 
And midnight bands in vengeful ambush 
lay, 
High tow’rs ascend, aspiring cities shine, 
And nations worship at Messiah’s shrine. 
Oft as the sailor views the alter’d shore, 
And feels around the scented breezes pour, 
Transfixt he stands, and asks, in wonder 
lost, 
What pow’r divine has chang’d the barren 
coast ? 
Tis Liberty---Her sacred pow’r can tame 
he Arctic frost, or Equinoctial flame, 


Crnist, Opsery, 
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Her bounteous hand can deck the lonely 
isle, 

Cheer the rude rock, or bid the desert 
smile : 

With her, cold Scandinavia's forests bloom, 

And spicy odours Zembla’s steeps perfume. 


But hark !---methinks, along the echoing 

sky, 

In ev’ry breeze I hear a cherub cry, 

** Rejoice, ye nations! hail the high de- 
cree ; 

‘‘ Imploring Afric ! listen, and be free ! ” 

The high decree ye rattling thunders sound; 

Ye rolling whirlwinds, waft the tidings 
round : 

Hear it, ye pine-crown’d cliffs, whose. fo- 
rests sweep, 

And tow’r majestic o’er Columbia’s deep : 

Hear it, O Atlas, on whose shaggy crown 

Eternal snows and lowering tempests 
frown : 

Hear it, ye streams, through Afric’s plains 
that glide, 

Old Niger’s wave, and Gambia’s honour’d 
tide : 

Hear, mighty Senegal, the high decree; 

Raise thy sunk head, proclaim thy na- 
tions free ! 


Forthis,O Britain ! may thy laurels shine ; 
May ev’ry palm aad ev’ry bliss be thine ; 
In ev’ry age may future Nelsons rise, 

Swell thy preud name, and lift it to the 
skies, 

And while dissolving empires break around, 

And roll their crumbling ruins on the 
ground ; 

When they shall give their boasted tri- 
umphs 0’er, 

And sink where Greece and Rome have 
sunk before ; 

O may this deed th’ Avenger’s mercy claim, 

Exalt thy splendour, and prolong thy 
name ! 

Firm as the rock that bounds thy sea-girt 
isle, 

Still may’st thou flourish, and in freedom 
smile ; 

While distant times this living truth ap- 
plaud,--- 

The friend of Freedom is the friend of God. 


March, 1807. 
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Review of Pearson’s Dissertation on Christianity in India. 


[June 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


A Dissertation on the Propagation of 
Christianity in Asia: intwo Parts: 
toa which is prefixed, a brief historic 
View of the Progress of the Gospel 
an different Nations, since its first 
Promulgation, illustrated by a chro- 
nological Chart. By the Rev. 
Hiucu Pearson, M. A. of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Oxford: 
Parker. London: Hatchard. 1808. 
4to. pp. 227. Price 


In a former number, we took occa- 
sion to intimate the satisfaction we 
had received from witnessing the 
growing importance of the exertions 
of the advocates for the propagation 
of Christianity in India. We have 
already introduced to the notice of 
our readers the extensive local infor- 
mation, and practical wisdom, which 
mark the observations of “a late 
Resident in Bengal,” and the genius, 
acuteness, and philosophical research 
displayed in the essay of Mr. Cun- 
ningham, We have now to congra- 
tulate the public on the appearance 
of the work before us, of which it ts 
no sma!l praise to state, that it de- 
serves to be ranked with the two 
productions just named. Were we 
called to specify the quality by 
which its author appears to be dis- 
tinguished, we should say that it 
was a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment. The facts he has adduced are 
almost always well chosen; they 
are neither mistated nor unfairly 
coloured ; nor does he ever, as far 
as we have discovered, mislead his 
readers by unauthorised inferences. 
It certainly is a very respectable 
production; and we have seldom 
read so large a work tn which there 
occurs so little to excite disapproha- 
tion, either in the sentiments which 
it contains, or in the manner in 
which those sentiments are express- 
ed. 

The present essay, and that of 
Mr. Cunningham, embrace nearly 


the same subjects. They are both 
prize compositions, written in con- 
sequence of the following proposal 
made by Dr. Buchanan to the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


“For the best work in English prose, 
embracing the following subjects: 1. The 
probable design of the divine Providence 
in subjecting so large a portion of Asia 
to the British dominion. 2. The duty, 
the means, and the consequences of trans- 
lating the Scriptures into the Oriental 
tongues, and of promoting Christian 
knowledge in Asia. 3. A brief historic 
view of the Progress of the Gospel in dif- 
ferent nations, sinee its first promulga- 
tion; illustrated by maps shewing its lu- 
minous tract throughout the world; with 
chronological notices of its duration in 
particular places. The regions of Maho- 
medanism to be marked with red, and 
those of Paganism with a durk colour. 
5001.” 


The prize was awarded to Mr. 
Pearson by the university of Ox- 
ford, and, we understand, would have 
been awarded to Mr. Cunningham 
by the university of Cambridge, had 
not his essay, through some miscon- 
ception, been delivered to the exa- 
miners after the limited time had 
expired. The point has been re- 
ferred to the decision of Dr. Bu- 
chanan. In consequence of this 
circumstance he felt himself at  li- 
berty to publish only the second 
part of his composition, and thus 
escaped some of tue disadvantages 
to which the necessity of an ad- 
herence to Dr. Buchanan’s plan has 
subjected Mr. Pearson. That plan 
appears to us to be open to consi- 
derable objection. Two of the sub- 
jects, the first and the last, might 
well have been spared. If the first 
is to be considered as referring to 
the ultimate design of Providence in 
subjecting so large a portion of In- 
dia to our dominion, then there ap- 
pears to be no room for discussion ; 
because there can be no doubt, in 
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the mind of the Christian, that the 
ultimate design of the Alinighty, in 
all his providential dispensations 
with respect to this world, is to 
bring about that consummation, su 
jong and so frequently promised, the 
subjection of all the kingdoms of the 
earth to the dominion of his blessed 
Son. If we suppose the question to 
be, Is it probably the design of Pro- 
vidence that India should receive 
Christianity from our hands? or, 
May the design of Providence to 
evangelize India be more plainly in- 
ferred from her subjection to Great 
Britain, than it could have been 
from her subjection to France or 
Spain or Portugal? then, undoubt- 
edly, there is a field opened for in- 
cenious and interesting speculations, 
arising from a view of the superior 
fituess of Great Britain for the work, 
the purity of our national faith, our 
maritime power, our wealth, the 
zeal which has been excited among 
us for the conversion of heathen na- 
tions, &c. At the same time, it is 
obvious that the main practical 


consideration which the questions 


would involve—namely, that of the 
conduct which we ought to pursue 
in contemplating these intimations 
of the will of the Almighty—is na- 
turally comprehended by the view, 
taken under the second head, of our 
obligation to propagate Christianity 
mm India. 

The introduction of the third head 
we likewise object to, as unneces- 
sary, and as destroying all unity of 
design. Besides which, the time 
was insuficient for effecting more 
than merely to give an epitome of 
what Mosheim, Milner, and Jortin 
had already written. 

These, however, are objections 
which apply to the munificent 
founder of the prize, and not to the 
author of the present work ; whose 
difficulties they served only to in- 
crease, and consequently also to en- 
hance the merit of his success. 

In reviewing the two essays to 
which the proposal of Dr. Buchanan 
has given birth, we have been pars 
ticuiariv gratified by the union 


ao” 
ea | 


which they exhibit of liberal and 
enlarged views, extensive informa- 
tion, and respectable thlents, with 
an evident solicitude to promote the 
glory ot God and the good of man. 
And the mind feels a satistaction 
which it is not casy to express, in 
turning from the misrepresentations, 
sophisms, and unauthorized infer- 
ences of party writers, to the pro- 
ductions of upright, candid men, who 
have evidently been engaged in ex- 
ploring truth. ‘The coinci‘erice be- 
tween the present essay and that of 
Mr. Cunaingham is in this view re- 
markable. In = stating the duty, 
means, aud consequences of intro- 
ducing Christianity into India, the 
writers are agreed on ali essential 
points. And it undoubtedly forms 
a strong presumption in favour of 
the cause which they have espoused, 
that two unconnected individuals 
should, by a tair and unimpassioned 
investigation of accredited works, 
and communication with well-in- 
tormed individuals, obtain similar’ 
results, agreeing not only in their 
facts but in their conclusions. 

Mr. Pearson, we think, has acted 
judiciously, in changing the order 
prescribed by Dr. Buchanan, and 
placing the “ Historie View” at 
the beginning, instead of the end of 
his dissertation. His characteristic 
judgment is likewise shewn in the 
construction of this perspicuous sume 
mary, which he has contrived to 
render both interesting and useful - 
and we cannot help wishing that 
those gentlemen, who protess to be 
alarmed by the idea of christianizing 
our Indian empire, would read it 
with the attention it deserves. They 
might learn from it, what even this 
concise historic sketch appears to us 
to have established,—‘“ ‘That the c- 
vilization of the world has kept pace 
with the progress of our divine relie 
gion; tuat Christian nations have in 
every age Considered it to be their 
du:y to propagate it in unenlig atened 
regions ; that success has for the 
most part attended their endeavours, 
when the proper means have been 
taken to securg it; and that the 
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consequences of their exertions, in 
proportion as they have been suc- 
cessful, have been uniformly benefi- 
cial to themselves, and productive of 
the most important blessings to the 
favoured objects of their benevo- 
lence.” p. 67. 

The Chart which accompanies 
the “ Historic View” is construct- 
ed with skill, and represents in a 
very satisfactory manner both the 
luminous progress of the Gospel, 
and the unhappy extinction, in some 
regions, of its light. 

The first part of the dissertation 
respects the probable design of Pro- 
vidence in subjecting so large a por- 
tion of Asia to the British dominion: 
and here it appears to us that the 
learned author is not perfectly cor- 
rect in the view which, in one place, 
he has taken of the subject. 


“ Of the ultimate designs of the Al- 


snighty,” he observes, “ respecting either 


nations or individuals, no account is 
given, nor could it be justly expected. 
fhese are among the secret things which 
belong only to the most High.” ‘ What, 
therefore, may be the secret and final de- 
sign of the divine Providence th bestowing 
upon Great Britain so extensive an ori- 
ental dominion, and what the remote 
consequences of its existence and conti- 
nuance, as foreseen by the mind of that 
glorious Being, ‘ known unto whom are 
“ll his works from the beginning of the 
world,’ it would be equally presumptuous 
and vain to inquire.” p. 81. 


it would, undoubtedly, be rash and 
presumptuous to decide respecting 
the intermediate steps by which the 
Almighty was likely to advance to 
the accomplishment of his purposes ; 
but on no point can we speak with 
more decision than on the final and 
ultimate design of all his dispensa- 
tions ; which is, as he himself has as- 
sured. us, “ that all the kingdoms of 
the world should become the kin 
doms of the Lord and of his Christ.” 
{Indeed the general tenor of Mr. 
Pearson’s reasoning accords with 
this representation, and is therefore 
at variance with the passage last 
quoted. 


‘“ The grand design of the Almighty, 
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in the various dispensations of his provi- 
dence from the beginning of the world,” 
he justly states, to have “ either imme- 
diately or remotely borne a relation to 
the moral and religious improvement of 
mankind, by the introduction and esta- 
blishment of the Christian religion. ‘The 
history of redemption,’ to adopt the lan- 
guage of an admirable writer (bishop 
Hurd) ‘ is coeval with that of the globe 
itself, has run through every stage of 
its existence, and will outlast its utmost 
duration. The success of mighty con- 
querors, the policy of states, the destiny 
of empires, depend on the secret purpose 
of God in his Son Jesus; to whose honour 
all the mysterious workings of his providence 


are now, have hitherto been, and will for ever 
be directed,’”” p.'73. 


But though we have ventured to 
question the tenableness of our au- 
thors’s statements in one particular, 
it is due to him to say, that the part 
of the dissertation now under review, 
notwithstanding its unpromising na- 
ture, is full of most valuable remarks. 
Our attention was particularly ar. 
rested by the delineation which Mr. 
Pearson has given of the advan- 
tages accruing to India from her 
connection with Great Britain. It 
is highly important, and we believe 
new in ‘several of its circumstances. 
At least, if not quite original, it must 
be new to many of our readera: and 
it stands so much opposed to the 
views which are exhibited of our In- 
dian administration by the common. 
place declaimers of the day, both in 
and out of parliament, that we fee! 
ourselves to be doing no more than 
an act of common justice in tran- 
scribing the passage entire. 


‘* Providence,’ to use the language of 
sir William Jones, * has thrown these In- 
dian territorics into the arms of Britain 
for their protection and welfare;’ and 
they have already derived invaluable 
blessings from her. They have passed 
from the barbarous and oppressive despo- 
tism of their Mohammedan conquerors, 
to the mild, and equitable, and salutary 
government of this island. Encourage- 
ment has been afforded, by the British 
commerce, for the exercise of their in- 
dustry in arts, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture. The great body of the people 
have been rescued from the arbitrary anc 
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insatiable exactions of native governors 
and magistrates; and, instead of an an- 
nually varying tribute, exacted often at 
the discretion of the public officers, and 
increasing with the ability of the land- 
holder to pay it, the amount of the re- 
yenue demanded by the Company has 
been fixed in perpetuity, leaving to the 
economy, skill, and industry of indivi- 
duals, all the benefit derivable from the 
exertion of those qualities. 

“The regular and impartial admini- 
stration of justice is another eminent ad- 
vantage, which has resulted to India 
from her subjection to Great Britain. ‘To 
estimate the full value of this advantage, 
we must recollect the corruption which 
very generally pervaded the courts of 
justice under Mohammedan authority ; 
in which the influence of power and 
wealth was irresistible to so intolerable a 
degree, that the poor could rarely obtain 
redress for the most flagrant injuries com- 
mitted by a powerful or rich oppressor. 
The administration of civil, criminal, and 
#\cn financial jurisdiction was frequently 
vested in the same person, At all times, 
the distribution of justice was too much 
subject to the discretion of the judge; 
and the record of his proceedings, when 
made, was summary and imperfect. In- 
stead of this vexatious and indefinite 
course, a regular system has been esta- 
dlished. The functions of the civil judge 
are separated from those of the local ma- 
gistrate; the proceedings of both, as well 
as those of the courts for the trial of cri- 
minal causes, are regulated by fixed 
rules; and a correct record of them is 
preserved. <A system of appeal in civil 
suits has béen instituted ; the proceedings 
1m criminal causes, where the sentence 
atiects the life or liberty of the convict 
beyond a limited period, are subject to 
the revision of a superior court, before 
the sentence can be executed ; and the 
regulations, by which all act, are pub- 
lished in the native languages. The 
British government, agreeably to the dic- 
tates of a wise policy, has adopted the 
criminal code of the Mohammedans, 
which it found established, and which is 
not only more familiar, but better suited 
to the natives, than our own: but it has, 
at the same time, abolished the more 
sanguinary punishments of impaling, and 
the amputation of limbs. Civil causes 
relating to caste and inheritance, are 
tied by the respective laws of Hindns 

and Mohammedans. The justly cele- 
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brated Digest of Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan Law, which was compiled under the 
direction of sir William Jones, a labour 
which endeared him to the natives, while 
it tended to shorten his invaluable life, 
has contributed most essentially to the 
due administration of justice. Various 
other Indian and Mohammedan law- 
tracts have been translated, and every 
precaution, which a sound policy could 
suggest, has been adopted to ensure this 
great object, to prevent impositions, and 
to correct erroneous judgments; and it 
may be truly asserted, that the bulk of 
the people derive a security in their per- 
sons and property from these measures, 
which they never enjoyed under any 
former government. 

“ Many other important benefits have 
resulted to the natives of India, in conse- 
quence of the British government. <A 
degree of order and tranquillity prevails 
in the neighbourhood of the English set- 
tlements, which was before unknown; 
while the employment and the regular 
payment of the labouring classes have 
enabled multitudes of them to support 
themselves and their families in circum- 
stances of comfort, experienced in no 
other part of the country. Various pub- 
lic works have been executed, and chari- 
table institutions formed, by the British 
government in India, which have largely 
contributed to the relief and comfort of 
the natives; and in times of scarcity, its 
foresight and liberality have been the 
means of rescuing thousands of its 
wretched subjects from the miserable ef- 
fects of famine. It is, also, undeniable, 
that a beneficial influence bas been gra- 
dually extending itself over the inhabi- 
tants of India, in consequence of their 
intercourse with the British; by which 
their social habits and manners have been 
materially improved. The distinctions 
which are occasioned by their religious 
faith do, indeed, preclude them from 
fully participating in. this advantage. 
Yet, notwithstanding these obstacles to a 
more intimate union, some benefit has 
impereeptibly been imparted, and is 
daily increasing in extent and import- 
ance.”? pp. 82—85. 


The above able and accurate re- 
presentation of the beneficial effects 
which our power has wrought in 
India, and which may be regarded 
as the fruit of the liberal policy 
of Great Britain, and of the wise 
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and benign administration of the mar- 
quis Cornwallis and Sir J. Shore, is not 
brought forward to palliate the enor- 
mities which the mordinate ambition 
or selfish views of particular individu- 
als may have produced | in that quarter 
of the globe. It is some consolation, 
however, amid the feelings of shame 
and indignation which the conduct 
that has been pursued towards 
soine of the native princes cannot 
fuil to excite in the mind of au uii- 
prejudiced observer, that the mass 
of the population of Llindustan, 
though in too many instances in- 
justice may have at first subjected 
them to our sway, are secured by 
our means in the enjoyment of civil 
blessings far exceeding in their 
ainount what could have been hoped 
for under the domimon of their 
former sovereigns, 

We now come to the second and 
most important part of this disserta- 
tion; “on the duty, means, and 
consequences of translating the 
Scriptures into the oriental lan- 
guages, and of promoting Christian 
knowledge in Asia*.” But - after 
the length to which we have already 
gone in considering the subject of 
Indian missions, and the intimation 
we have given of the satisfactory 
rese ‘ablance which exists between 
the present essay and that of Mr. 
Cunningham in this branch of their 
disquisitions, both as respects their 
gencral statements and the conclu- 
sions at which they arrive; it will 
not be expected that we should de- 


tain our readers with an analysis of 


its contents, which, after all, would 
convey but a very inadequate idea 
of the great variety of valuable in- 
formation and of just and conclusive 
arcument which will be found in it. 

In his elucidation of the Hindu 
character, as furnishing a powerful 
motive to missionary exertions, Mr. 
Pearson agrees entirely with Mr. 


* The question is redundant ; the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the oriental 
languages being obviously one of the 
most effectual means of promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge in Asia, 


June, 


Cunningham. But~-on this brancl: 
of his subject he is more brief thar 
that gentleman, who has drawn toge- 
ther a host of evidence more than 
suilicient to defeat any attempt 
which inay be made to re-establish 
the claim of the Hindus to the fuacti- 
tious reputation they had acquired 
for moral exeellence. 

The chapter on “ the means of 
translating the Scriptures,” &c. is 
particularly full, accurate, and use- 
tul. Exclusive of the Persian and 
Arabic, two languages remarkable 
tor their copioussess and elegance, 
the former generally employ ed 
throughout India in all the transac- 
tions ot government, the latter fami- 
liarly known to the followers of Mo- 
hammed throughout the world, and 
through the medium of one or other 
of which the records of the Chris- 
tran faith may be conveyed to many 
inillions of our fellow-creatures, both 
in Asia and Africa; the principal 
languages of India are as follows. 

‘The Sanscrit; a most polished 
tongue, represented by sir W. Jones 

‘as more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either 5’ 
and which, though now become al- 
most a dead language, is cultivated 
by all the learned Hindus as the 
Janguage of science and literature, 
and the repository of their law civil 
aud religious. The Hindustani; 
an elegant SME. and the eom- 
mon vehicle of col! loquial intercourse 
among all the well-educated natives 
of India, both Hindu and Moham- 
medan, and by which the Pracrit 
and the ‘~ appear to be super- 
seded. 3. ‘The Bengali, which pre- 
vails Jieaiieal the province of 
Bengal. 4. The language of Orissa. 
5. The Tamul, w hich is spoken 
from Madras southward, and in the 
north of Ceylon. 6. ‘The Malabar, 
which is vernacular in the whole 
region within the mountains, from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Ill. 7. The 
Mahr’atta, spoken by the people 
who bear tnuat name. 8. The Car- 
nata, which is used in a midland 
mountainous tract. 9. The Telinga, 
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known in the provinces watered by 
the Crisha and Godaveri, and si- 
syated on the north-east of the Pen- 
insula. And, 10. The language of 
Guzerat. Besides these, which may 
be considered as confined to Hindus- 
tan, there are three other languages 
spoken in Asia, which are yn the 
highest degree important: 1. The 
Chinese, which is supposed to be 
spoken by three hundred millions of 
men; 2. The Tartarian, which is 
said to prevail even to a greater ex- 
tent ; and, 3. The Malay. 

Ot those which have been enu- 
merated, the Arabic and the Persian 
are the only languages in which, 
previous to the commencement of 
the last century, the Christian Scrip- 
tures were to be found entire; but 
from their being translated into the 
classic, instead of the vernacular 
dialect, they are not likely ever to 
be generafy diffused. In the year 
1719, Ziegenbalgius, the first pro- 
testant missionary to India, com- 
pleted a translation of the whole 
Scriptures into the Tamul tongue, 
and a vast number of copies have 
since been printed and distributed 
in the southern parts of the Penin- 
sula. The Bible has also been 
translated into the Bengali language 
by Mr. Carey (the Baptist mission- 
ary) Sanscrit professor at Fort 
William; and two editions of it 
have been distributed in Bengal. 
About two years ago nine other 
vanslations were undertaken by 
Mr. Carey and his brother mission- 
aries: viz. The Sanscrit, the Mahr’- 
atta, the Orissa, the ‘Telinga, the 
Sanscrit Hindustanee, the Dilki 
Hindustanee, the Guzerattee, the 
Persian, and the Chinese. Most of 
these were in considerable forward- 
ness, and some had gone to press. 

This part of Mr. Pearson’s dis- 
quisition, from which the above 
account is taken, is to us peculiarly 
interesting, for we believe with 
him the position to be universally 
true, “ that wherever the Scrip- 
tures have been translated into 
the vernacular language of any 
country, and generally dispersed, 
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they have uniformly enlightened 
and instructed the minds of men.” 
It is to this circumstance we are 
disposed to attribute the rapid 
progress recently made by the 
missionaries in the southern pro- 
vinces of India, compared with what 
has taken place in Bengal*. In 
the former district, the Scriptures, 
translated into the vernacular tongue, 
have been in a course of silent dis 
tribution for near a century: in the 
latter they were not known till a 
few years ago; and the number hi- 
therto distributed has been smal}. 
On our minds there exists not a 
doubt, that ifthe inhabitants of Asia 
had an opportunity of “ pondering 
the volume of inspiration, and hear- 
ing every man in his own tongue 
the wonderful works of God” (p. 
142), the effect would be in an emi. 
nent degree beneficial; for unques- 
tionably the Holy Scriptures are 
the source from which those streams 
of divine knowledge, wisdom, and 
comfort must tlow, which can alone 
enlighten and civilize the world, p. 
149, 

The last chapter treats of “ the 
consequences” of propagating Chris- 
tianity in Asia. ‘Though the reader 
will probaby recognize in it some 
former statements and reasonings 
(the repetition of which, however, it 
might not have been easy to avoid, 
on the plan that was prescribed), he 
cannot fail to feel the force of the 
arguments the author has emploved 
to prove, and as we think satistac- 
torily, that te ditluse throughout 
India the blessings of civilization 
and religion, must eventually con- 
nect the prosperity and glory of 
Great Britain with the welfare and 
happiness of the Oriental world. 
From this chapter we will extract a 
passage, as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s manner. We select it as ex- 
hibiting the man as well as the 
writer. - The whole work is so sound 
and satisfactory, that, had we pur- 
sued our own inclination, we should 
have extracted much more largely. 


7a 


* See number for April, p. 263. 
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“ But we may extend our views yet 
further. It is painful toone who is zea- 
lous for the honour of that divine reli- 
gion, which Heaven has in mercy vouch- 
safed to mankind, to behold the con- 
tracted sphere in which it has hitherto 
exerted its benign and salutary influence. 
Nearly the whole of the vast continents 
of Asia and Africa, together with immense 
recions in that of America, have for 
ages continued either involved in the 
gross darkness and misery of Paganism, 
or subject to the delusive guidance of 
Mahommedan error and imposture. This 
gloomy and lamentable scene will not, 
however, always remain. The unfulfilled 
prophecies of sacred Scripture open to 
the contemplative mind a magnificent 
and boundless prospect of the triumphs 
of Christianity in some future age. The 
eternal and irreversible decree has gone 
forth, that ‘ the kingdoms of this world 
shall,’ at length, ‘ become the kingdoms 
of the Lord and of his Christ.’ And, 
though its execution has for a long time 
appeared to linger, we cannot doubt, 
that, im the end, it will surely be accom- 
plished. ‘The pillars of the Brahminical 
superstition have evidently begun to 
totter, and the crescent of the Moham- 
medan power has long since been in its 
wane. 

‘““ By what extraordinary means and 
operations it may please the Almighty 
Ruler of the world to accelerate their 
downfall, and to prepare the nations now 
subject to their malignant sway, for the 
mild and beneficent dominion of their 
rightful Lord, cannot be safely conjec- 
tured. To discharge a necessary duty, 
which is most closely connected with the 
accomplishment of both these objects, 
cannot, however, but be a service ac- 
ceptable to the great Author of the pro- 
phetic declarations of the ultimate tri- 
umphs of Christianity throughout the 
world. 

“Every motive, therefore, which can 
affect or animate us as a Christian na- 
tion, unequalled in knowledge, wealth, 
power, and general prosperity, urges us 
to the important work of propagating 
our holy faith in Asia. The providence 
of God, in the various circumstances of 
our connexion with India, seems to point 
out, by no uncertain indications, the 
supreme design in granting to these 
islands so extensive an Oriental empire. 
Our obligations as a nation professing 
Christianity—the moral state of our In- 
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dian subjects—the opportunity which we 
enjoy of ameliorating their condition— 
the means which we possess of translat- 
ing the divine records of our religion 
into the Oriental tongues, and of pro- 
moting Christian knowledge in Asia— 
and the various great and beneficial con- 
sequences, which would result from the 
execution of that design, both to the im- 
habitants of the Eastern world, and to 
our Own country—all unite in proclaim- 
ing, with a voice of mingled authority, 
admonition, and encouragement, ‘ This 
is the way? of solemn and indispensable 
duty, of enlarged philanthropy and cha-~- 
rity, of unquestionable policy, and of cer- 
tain and unrivalled glory.” pp. 213, 214. 


The distinguishing characteristics 
of the work before us we have al- 
ready stated to be, sound sense and 
a correct and discriminating judg- 
ment. ‘The author’s prudence fre- 
quently discovers itself in curtailing 
and softening the declarations and 
positions of Dr. Buchanan himself, 
to whom he might have been ex- 
pected so shew some deference. 
The work, however, may be consi- 
dered as rather deficient in liveliness ; 
and in some places it would cer- 
tainly admit of being more com- 
pressed. In point of composition, it 
reflects great credit on the author’s 
talents. His style is almost al- 
ways correct and perspicuous, and 
often forcible; but we were struck 
with the sparing use which he 
makes of metaphorical language, 
of images and illustrations. In one 
or two instances, indeed, he has 
failed in respect to perspicuity: wit- 
ness the followmg passage: “ In 
taking even the most cursory view 
of the British empire in India, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid being 
struck with the contrast in its his- 
tory which has been thus briefly 
exhibited, and with the extraordi- 
nary and rapid manner in which 
that empire has been acquired.” p. 
79. Such instances, however, are 
so rare, that we might perhaps have 
overlooked them, without any im-~- 
peachment of our impartiality —— 
But we must hasten to a close. 

It perhaps is the highest com- 
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‘weudation which can be pronounced 
on anv work, that it leaves its 
reader convinced both of the honesty 
of the author and of the justice of 
nis argument. And this may with 
eyeat truth be aflirmed of the present 
essay, as Well as of that which we 
have more than once mentioned 
connection with at. For ourselves, 
we do not hesitate to say that we 
have great obligations to their re- 
spective guthors. What with ma- 
iors and colonels, our critical bro- 
therhood have had enough to do, 
and we really are surprised to find 
yurselves in whole skins. Having 
nresumptuously taken the — field 
against these sons of Mars, we be- 
ean to fear that we should have 
been forced to retreat be lore the 
artitlery of local knowledge,’ whieh 
Was brought to bear upon us. It is 
with real satisfaction, therefore, that 
we have seen so many new chamn- 
pions on the ground. Supported by 
chem we seem to gather tresh cou- 
rage; aud should the enemy again 
upproach, we hope te be able, with 
heir aid, to repel all his attacks. 
Hut, to trifle no ionger on one 
ef the most solemn questions which 
ever employed a vreat people: we 
have now, in 
works enlisted on the opposite sides 
of this inportant controversy, ¢n- 
deayoured to put the public in pos- 
session of all we know, or can col- 
fect, on the subject. Theevidence is 
before them: they must now judge 
tor themselves. Public 
sometimes hesitates, and even errs 
for a season; but in the end it eene- 
rally settles to the truth. We Cil- 
tertain Little doubt, therefore, con- 
cerning the issue of this dispute, 
Fhe enemies of missions may i- 
dee ‘d, fora time, furbish up the cast- 
oF weapons of the auti-abolitionists 
of the slave trade: for a tine, they 
he endeavour to convince the world 
lat interest shoul d be preterred to 
el and that it is dere our inte 
rest to do wrong, But the deetsion 
of our country as to one quarter ok 


he globe, aflords the l: applest omen 
of ont ultimate SUCCESS 1D 
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aud the east and the west shail re- 
joice together in the glorious triumph 
of the treth. We confess that we 
feel ita high privilege to be admit- 
ted to bear our testimony in tis 
mighty cause. In contending for 
the mastery on this occasion, the 
toils of other days, and the drud- 
gery of criticism, have been no more 
remembered. And in hours of fa- 
ture labour, and amidst the turmoil 
of literary warfare, we shall often 
look back with complacency to 
pages and sentiments which, how- 

ever unworthy, have aimed at ad- 
vancing the happiness of our fe aban 
creatares and the glory of God. 


Columane 
Asnicit, et dulces moriens reminis¢itur 
Argos. 
a ——— 


A concise View of the Succession of 
Sacred Literature, in a chronolo- 
gical Arrangement of Authors and 


their Works, from the Invention of 


Alpha betical Characters to the 
Year of our Lord 345. By Apa 
Cuarke, A. M. London: PBut- 
terworth, and Baynes.  12mo. 
pp. 372. Price 5s. Gd. 


Ir is with pleasure we notice an ad- 
ditional work of this indetatigable 
and meritorious author. Front the 
preface we understand, that the de- 
struction of two considerable works 
(Prideaux’s and Shuckiord’s Con- 
uections we suppose, of which he 
was preparing editions) by the late 
fire in Bensley’s printing-ofice, gave 
him the opportunity of the earlier 
completion of the present volume. 
While we regret the disappontment 
occasioned to the editor by this mis- 
fortune, we must congratulate him 
Upon the equanimity with which he 
appears to bear it, and ourselves, 
tovether with the public, upon the 
earlier possession of the work before 
us. 

We cordially approve the motive 
which iuduced Mr., now Dr. Clarke, 
to give a performance of this de- 
scription to the w orld. It is intend- 
ed, as he expresses himself, to “lead 


to a more careful perusal of the fa- 
3 D 
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"hers and writers of antiqnity than 
is at present fashionable.” — « It 
would not, however,” he adds, “ be 
difficult to prove, that the neglect of 
this study is highly repre hensible in 
the ministers of the word of God, as 
those who are unacquainted with ec- 
clesiastical antiqnity are generally 
very superficial divines.” p. Vi. 
The chief merit of such a work 
as the present must be, to collect 
Jnto one luminous point of view the 
nost Important particulars 
the subject embraces. It is an un- 
dertaking of some intrepidity, to 
condense into one sinall volume (the 
print not bemg remarkably close) 
an account of all the sacred writers 
trom the Creation to A. D. 345, with- 
out making the performance a mere 
catalozue of names of writers and of 
titles of works. Dr. Clarke, however, 
has contrived to avoid a detect, 
which might at first sight appear 
almost unavoid: ible ; and, with re- 
spect to some of the more impertant 
writers, to give such a description 
aud analysis of their writings as to 
convey not only information, but in- 
terest. He has even introduced, 
which we shall notice before we 
have done, a discussion relative to 
the disputed text of St. John’s Epi- 
stle. Although the greater part of 
the coutents of this work may be 
found in the larger works of Cave, 
Pabricius, Schoenemann, and others ; 
yet these are excluded from the cha- 
racter and service of introduc tory 
books, both by ther balk and by 
their beng written in Latin. And 
perhaps, atter all, in those works 
which Dr. Clarke has a nalysed, he has 
the merit of originality, anc origt- 
mality (witch | is notalways the c: se) 
ot value. ‘This labertous student 
has in many cases seen with his own 
eyes, and accordin: ely given the re- 
port of the best kind of witness. We 
make this observation, because it 
would have been a very easy matter 
to have taken upon trust the abric due- 
mmcuts which, im one form) or other, 
are found prefixed to the different 
books in many editions of the Fathers. 
Notwithst anding what our author 
has alleged in apolog ry for the con- 


which 
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[ Jone, 
tracted plan of his work, we think 
that he would not only have done 
the subject more justice, but hke- 

wise have accomplished his own ob- 
ject move effectually, had he per- 
mitted himself to be more volumi- 
nous; had he, for instance, filled a 
good-sized octavo volume, instead 
of such an one as the present. tHe 
might then have allowed himself in 
some observations, during his pro- 
gress in analysing the work s betore 
him, which’ would have anid of 
great service, either to the person 
who should satisfy himself with the 
account given by Dr. Clarke, or to 
one who should peruse the work 
itself. The eritical observations of 
the editors and annotators of the ec- 
clesiastical works of antiquity, more 
than perhaps those of the classics, 
are a boundless and almost imper- 
vious thicket, in which it requires 
very considerable and sometimes 
fruitless labour to get at those 
points of information which are 
most essential. It would have af- 
forded very important assistance to 
the ecclesiastical student to select 
this kind of information, and place 

it before his view in the entrance to 
the perusal of any particular wri- 
ter. It would not have been of less 
utility, at the end of each analysis, 

to se parate and Suggest to the more 
attentive consider ation of the reader, 
some of those circuinstances which 
at the present time possess peculiar 
importance, whether at the time 
they possesse “litor not. Some ob- 
servations might have been made 
with much benefit respecting the 
stvle of argumeut used by the ec- 
clesiastics of antiquity; how far 
that style differs trom the present 5 

whether the difference arises from 
the superiority of the moderns, or 
from a difference of circumstances 
not only justifying the mode adopt- 
ed by the ancients, but requiring it. 
Jt is well known, by those who are 
at all acquainted w ith the Christian 
are that they are acc ‘ustomed 
to display the elezance of heathen 
mythology with great particularity 
and much freedom of remark, to 
the annoyance, not only of unbeliev- 
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ers, which might be expected, but 
even of modern Christians, who are 
apt to consider their cloqueace on 
this subject as carried rather beyond 
its due bounds; since, af Christian- 
ity were proved to be trae, which 
is the main point, the faisehood and 
untenableness of beathenism would 
follow of course. ‘This, however, 
which the mode of reasoning in imo- 
dern times bas acknowledzed as an 
uudeniable principle, was far from 
being admitted during the reign of 
Roman superstition, ‘The heathens 
of the first Christian ages did not 
deny, they might not disbelieve, the 
truth of Christianity: but they did 
not see why their own religion should 
not likewise be admitted astrue. It 
was therefore nore the object of the 
Christian apologists to prove hea- 
thenism to be false, than Christianity 
true. In the first instance one step 
was made, in the other none. 

We shall now make some obser- 
vations upon the body of the work 
itself. ‘The Epistle to Diognetus, 
which has been ascribed to Justin 
the Martyr, and is generally print- 
ed with his works, deserves the 
praise which Dr. Clarke, after others, 
has bestowed upon it. ‘There is in 
it a very striking assertion of the 
doctrine of the atonement. We 
have not been able to discover 
where Dr. Lardner expresses his 
supposition, as Dr. Clarke re- 
ports him, that it was written at 
least betore the time of Constantine. 
He seems, with reason, to incline to 
a much earlier date. He has made 
an assertion to this effect respecting 
the second Epistle of Clemens the 
Roman, which perhaps Dr. Clarke 
transferred to the Epistle to Diog- 
netus. 

The account of Tertullian is 
pretty extended. There is great 
strength, with many defects, in the 
style of this father; and his matter 
is not always unexceptionable. His 
Apology, however, is on MANY ac- 
counts an invaluable piece. ~ Dr, 
Clarke does not appear to know, that 


Mosheim, in the jirst dissertation of 


Spee 
“13 tWO Younes Of Dissertations re- 
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lating to Ecclesiastical History, has 
determined the ume of writing the 
Apology to the year 195. 

Dr. Clarke has made some very jue 
dicious reflexions on the unlucky pra- 
pensity of Origen to allegorize every 
portion of Scripture. But in passing 
a proper censure upon this pervers 
sion of judgment, and justifying it 
by an example, he has avoided the 
fault, very common im such cases, 
of holding up the author to ridicule. 
Hie acknowledges and reverences 
the piety, when he is oblized to 
condemn the fantasti¢ garb in which 
he sees her arrayed. ‘The author just- 
ly considers the work against Celsus 
as the most valuable of the remains 
of Origen ; and we were rather sur- 
prised at not finding a more copious 
analysis of it. ‘The character of an 
antichristian (if we may invent a term 
most expressive of the opponents ot 
Christianity) is exhibited in it to 
the life; and the objections and ca- 
lumnies of Celsus might almost be 
regarded as a picture, xara Tpodyyty 
of the modern infidel. Tuere is 
the same profligate contempt of 
truth, tue same miserable perversion 
of fact, the same prostitution of the 
reasoning faculty; in a word, the 
same love of darkness and hatred of 
light, in the ancestor, as is conspi- 
cuous in his descendants of the last 
centuries. The work of Celsus, 
from which Origen makes his ex- 
tracts, is entitled Agyos AAyoxs. 
‘The extracts being the genuine lan- 
guage of a heathen of no common 
malignity, are exceedingly curious ; 
and are now, perhaps were at the 
time, as harmless as they were 
meant to be otherwise. 

The works of Lactantius are ana- 
lysed at considerable length, and 
we believe accurately. If Lactan- 
tius were not one of the most ele 
gant and pleasing of the Fathers, the 
view which Dr. Clarke has given of 
him might annest satisty the eccle- 
siastical student. 

Eusebius, bishop of Cywsarea, OC 
cupies nearly ai equal degree of 
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attention. ‘Lhe works of this writer 
will ever be held in high estegsm 
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in the church. Whatever may be 
the detects of his Keclesiastical His- 
tory, it is the only primitive history 
of the church a has escaped 
the ravazes of time, o ‘ perhaps de- 
Served to escape: it 7 the founda- 
tion of the principal part of our 
knowledge of Christian antiquity: 
it displays ereat labour, a consider- 
able portion of critical acumen, 
much candour, and much piety. 
The Preparatio Evangelica, intend- 
ed as an introduction to another 
work bearing the title of Demon- 


stratio Evangelica, is a mouument of 


immense erudition, 

ot most important 
heathen writers not elsewhere to be 
found, ‘Uhre plan of the work 1s, 
to set heathens to destroy heathen- 


and a treasury 


ism. ‘The expedients for support- 
ing the superstition, which in the 
time of Eusebius had received its 
last mortal wound, are here dis- 


pli ayed and triumphantly refuted, 
‘The Demonstratio KE. vanveltca, al- 
though considerably i: iferior to mo- 
dern ‘defences of the truth of Chris- 


tiamity, possesses extraordinary me- 
rit. Some of the 


arguinents are 
very ingentous, as well as_ solid, 


‘The supposed address of the apostles, 
mn the case, likewise supposed, of a 

conspiracy to deceive the world on 
the subject of religion, is very hap- 
pily contrived, and cannot fail to 
produce an instantaneous conviction 
of the absurdity of the supposition. 


The greatest part of the work, of 


which only half is preserved, con- 
sists of the argument from prophecy, 
aud may therefore be considered as 
a commentary upon those passages 
of the Old ‘Testament which come, 
or are brought by the author, wider 
the character of 
Christ, 


The portion is very consi- 
derable. 


There are some fanciful 
applications; but the body of the 
argument is sound and unauswer- 
able. ‘The reader of the Demon- 
stration wil be offended by general 


verbosity, repetition, and want of 


lacid order: but, if he be content 
to get substantial information with 
these d lisadvantages, he will net lose 
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fragments of 


prophecics of 





[Juxe, 
hislabour. ‘The versions of Acquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, are tre- 

quently adduced. ‘These two valuable 
works, Dr. Clarke observes, descrve 
well to be put into an English dress. 

We allow it; but we are of opinion 
that the person who should venture 
to publish a translation of either 
would soon find reason to repent 
his temerity. In fact, both these 
pertormances are only fit for the 
perusal of scholars; ‘and such wil! 
rather read them im their original 
language, with the satisfaction which 
arises from drinking at the toun- 
tain, than save the aiselves a smalt 
portion of labour and attention by 


resorting to a translation, whiel: 
can never adequately express the 
sense of an ancient author, and 


which leaves the reader exposed to 
continual suspicions of his being de- 
ceived. To an Enghsh reader 
works of such a bulk, and on suck: 
subjects, are extremely uninyviting. 
How few are there, of persons not 
uninterested in the subject, who 
have ever read even W ake’s Apostolic 
Fathers, or Reeves’s Apotogics! 

Pp. 85—98 consist oF an exami- 
nation of |] John v. 7. Sume of Dr. 
Clarke’s observations are original, 
and his correction of the mistakes o: 
such a writer as Mi. Marsh unport- 
ant. [le considers the proofs against 
the authenticity of the passage not. 
demonstrative, hut strongly presumt 
tive only. After the able and ela 
borate discussion on this sabieot, 
with which we have been favoured 
bya correspondent, and which ap- 
peared 3 in the beginning of our yvo- 
lume for last year; and after the de- 
tail of evidence given by professor 
Ciriesbach at the end of the secend 
volume of his last edition of the Greek 


Testament, we can hardly look upon 


the matter as otherwise than de- 

cided against the authenticity of the 
disputed text. The fac-simile, which 
Dr. Clarke has annexed to the present 
volume, of this passage (2. ¢. the 7th, 

8th, and 9th verses), as it stands both 
inthe Complutensian edition, and in 
the Codex Montfortti, will be esteem- 
wl by those who are interested in 
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che subject; particularly as Dr. Clarke 
seems to have good ground for ex- 
pressing his belief, that “ the only 
Lrue representa of these verses 
is viven for the first time in the an- 
nexed plate.” Pref. p. vii. In op- 
position to Mr, Marsh and others, 
our author assigns this MS. to the 
thirteenth century. 

In estimating the effect of a colla- 
tion of MSS. in altering the reading 
of the New Testament, it does not 
seem to be sufficiently inculcated by 
critics, nor understood by the gene- 
rality of readers, that for the tew 
passages, favourable to some of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
which the testimony ef the collated 
MSS. obliges us either to omit, or 
to alter to a reading ‘not enunciative 
of that doctrine, a great majority, 

that ts, the whole remainder, are not 
only lett unimpaired, but are esta- 
blished on a basis a hundred-fold 
stronger than before beloncsed to 
them. Near five hundred MSs. of 
various parts, or the whole, of the 
New ‘Testament, have been collated 
in whole or in part. When it Is 
coiusidered, therefore, that the ope- 
ration of this process is, not only 
to alter, but to confirm, it may 
easily be inferred, how vast an ac- 
cession of strength must accrue to 
those passages w ith respect to which 
no essential variation exists; and an 
jute oan iit jndge, when he contem- 
plates the etlect of the collation in 
question, instead of being staggered 
atthe variations which it exhibits, 
will be astonished (the historical 
circumstances of the case being well 
eousidered) that the substantial 
agreement is so great. ‘There is not 
a single piece of equal antiquity, 
pe rhaps we might say of any-anti- 
quity at all, or of half or-a quarter 


vr probably one hundredth part ot 


che bulk of the New ‘Testament, the 

text of which is established by so 
large a body of irresistible evidence. 
{tf every copy of the Christian Scrip- 
tures had been lost or dest royed at 
some very eatiy period, the whole, 
or very nearly the whole, might be 
foun id ‘embodied | in th & WOrks of the 
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Christian writers of antiquity, with- 
out descending to an age that cau 
with any propriety be called mo- 

dern. It will be a happy event tor 
the Christian world, when sacred 
criticism gets more universally into 
the hands of persons of real piety 
and zealously attached to the funda- 
mental doctrines of their religion ; 
persons who can be trusted in the 
most important work upon which 
the abilities of man can be employ - 

ed; and who, when they give their 
voice against the authenticity of any 
passage, or the reading of any pas- 
sage, which favours a doctrine of 
importance, and is abundantly sup- 
ported by other passages as w ell as 
the general tenor ef Scripture, may 
be eieiire to be guided in their de- 
cision, not by hostility, or evyeDd in- 
difference, towards the doctrine, but 
by a supreme love to truth, We 
trust that this event is gradually be- 
ing realized. 

Dr. Clarke announces a continua- 
tion of this work down to the inven- 
tion of printing. We heartily wish 
him health and encouragement to 
prosecute his useful labours, and that, 
with the true spirit of a martvr in 
the cause of sacred literature, he 
may coutinue to set the Rinios of 
printing-offices at defiance. 


a ——— 


InGram on the Increase of Methodism, 
and on Evangelical Preaching, se. 


{ Concluded from p. 319.) 


Ix the preceding parts of this re- 
view we have discussed the chicf 
doctrinal points by which evangel- 
cal ininisters are distinguished, and 
especially those which contribute 
most to their popularity. We have 
treated of their Calvinism, which we 
cousider as often overcharged 5° oi 
the doctrine of conversion, which we 
deem to be much mvure characteris- 
tic of their body ; of the atonement 
and divinity of Christ, points muck 
insisted on by them, although bela 
also by the general ministers of our 
establishment; of justification ‘by 
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faith, and the general doctrine of 
salvation by grace, on which we 
have represented them as laying the 
utmost stress; and of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. We have thought 
fit to explain ourselves ve ry fully on 
the last-mentioned topic, because 
upon this, more than upon any 
other, the lower classes are prone to 
err; and popularity has often been 
acquired by favouring the enthusi- 
astic spirit. 

A few further peculiarities of " 
evangelical body, which are of 
less doctrinal kind, deserve also . 
be mentioned. 

Mr. Ingram has observed, that 
“ the words and phrases of the com- 
mon translation of the Bible are 
more generally adopted, beth in the 
discourses and the conversation of 
the evangelical divines ;”’ and this, 
as he adds, “is, in the apprehension 
of common minds, a presumptive 
argument that their preaching is 
more conformable to the Gospel of 
Christ.” This frequent use of scrip- 
tural language affords, as we think, 
a very reasonable presumption in 
favour of their religion, since it in- 
dioates a familiar acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. We nevertheless 
agree with Mr. Ingram, that sufli- 
cient attention has not been gene- 
rally paid by them to those “ local 
incidents,” and these “manners and 
customs” of ancient times, with a 
continual reference to which the 
New Testament its evidently writ- 
ten; and that a too literal and di- 
rect mode of applying a text to the 
modern hearer is often adopted, 
There are, however, two errors, 
which ought to be avoided. The 
Unitarians have explained away 
many of the most important doc- 
trines, by confining what has been 
said in Scripture respecting them to 
Jewish times, or resolving jt into 
mere metaphor and allegory. A 
very large part of the Epistles bas 
been set “aside by means of this ex- 
pedient; and not a few even of our 
churchmen, though of a more or- 
thodex creed, have inclined to the 
Same system of interpretation, The 


ministers. called evangelical have 
taken, in this respect, a truer and 
far safer course; but many of them, 
dreading the licence of the Unita- 
rian school, and being eager to ap- 
ply the doctrines of Scripture to the 
persons whom they address, have 
dwelt little on preparatory explana- 
tion; they have not been careful to 
shew the precise meaning of each 
passage, as it atlected the ancient 
Jew or Gentile, to whom it prima- 
rily was addressed; they have not 
endeavoured to arrive at their con- 
clusion by the medium of these pre- 
mises, but have chosen a_ shorter 
path. Afraid of yielding even an 
inch of the contested ground to their 
Unitarian or other adversaries; ac- 
customed to adg@ess a rather unedu- 
cated audience, and therefore un- 
used to nicety of discrimination ; 
claiming at the same time, and with 
no very unjust confidence, to be fol- 
lowers of the doctrine of the apos- 
tles; they have somewhat unreserv- 
edly adopted the apostolic language 
as their own, have entered little into 
the distinction of times and circum- 
stances, and have assumed their case 
to be almost exactly that of the first 
teachers of the Gespel. Hence it 
has occasionally happened that a 
preacher has endeavoured to infuse 
into the mixed evangelical audience-- 
an audience including many persons 
whase worldly ateveah is promoted 
by a forward profession of the Go- 
spel — the same lively comfort and 
hope and joy which were formerly 
administered to the saints whom 
persecution had scattered abroad 5 
to those who were affirmed to have 
“ overcome the evil one,” or were 
pronounced, an apostle being the 
judge, “ the chosen and called in 
Christ Jesus.” Hence also the world 
which we see around us—a world 
generally enlightened in some de- 
gree, as weil as improved by the 
diffusion of Christian knowledge, 
though still not a little corrupt “in 
doctrine, as well as holding many a 
truth in unrighteousness — ‘has often 
been alusost. identified with that 
world of Jews and Gentiles which 
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crucified Christ and persecuted his 
apostles. Hence also that lar: re and 
comp srehensive part of the nation 
who decorously attend their church, 
and lead for the most part apparent- 
jy mor: ul lives, but are not the fol- 


lowers of evangelical preachers, have » 


received the general denomination of 
Pharisees, though little resembling 
their prede cessors of that name e}- 
ther im Censoriousness, in needless 
scrupulosity an a verity of man- 
ners, or In. a cd disposition to display 
their piety. M. idern Antincomians, 
according to this system of interpre- 

tation, are the lineal de scendants of 
those of whom St. Jude has furnish- 
eda description. The whole evan- 
yelical congregations are represent- 
ed as answer ing to the ancient ap- 
pellation of the “churches of Christ’ 

(tor ithe attendants at other places of 
worship do not receive the denoi ni- 
nation of the ‘“ professors of reli- 
vion’’), and the devouter part are 
“the chosen,” “the called,’ “ the 
taithtul.” 

But let us not be misunderstood. 
In whatever degree men may really 
approach to the primitive standard, 
in the same measure are they enti- 
tled to appropriate to themselves the 
privileges and consolations of the 
first believers. We are ouly calling 
in question the eractness of the simi- 
larity between the several classes of 
men in the two periods. We are 
denymg the identity of the two 

cases. We are recommending mo- 
desty and prudence in the use of 
scriptural phrases; and are endea- 
yvouring to shew, that error, as well 
AS laxity, may result from a literal 
and ap parently strict interpretation 
of the language of Holy Scripture ; 
although undoubtedly this mode of 
construing it may be extremely 
acceptable to many hearers. 

Mr. Ingram has observed, that 
the phraseology of the evangelical 
preachers is generally Calvinistic ; 
and that even those of them who dis: 
claim doctrinal Calvinism may be 
known by a language of this cast. 
The remark perhaps i is just. A few 
trite sayings, some of them Calyinis- 
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tic, undoubtedly abound among their 
followers, and seem too much to cone 
stitute a common stock of religious 
knowledge belonging to the circle. 
It is, however, difficult to breathe a 
religious spirit without a seeming 
approximation to Calvinism. A still 
greater evil is the ~ valence of a 
low phraseology, and the want of a 
good religious taste. It is not un- 
common to find, even in the publi- 
cations of some respectable evanpe- 
lical writers, and in the midst of pas= 
sages breathing the true spirit of 
piety, expressions or images which 
are so Coarse as to bring discredit on 
religion, or so néarly ludicrous as to 
seem to many to border even on the 
profane. Some of the puritans were 
guilty of this fault; and their credit, 
as a religious body, essentially and 
mest deservedly ‘suflered from it. 
"Phe taste of the higher classes in 
the present day is so refined, that, if 
it were not for some corresponding 
improvement which 1s now clearly 
manifesting itself m the younger 
part of the evangelical world, we 
should nut expect to see Christianity 
materially extend itself among schor 
lars and men of rank, through the 
instrumentality of preaching. The 
leaders on the evangelical side are 
scarcely more acute in detecting de- 
viations from Gospel doctrine in ‘their 
adversaries (and they are keen-eyed 
critics in this particular), than many 
of those adversaries are in discern- 
ing in them every want of delicacy, 
of "propriety, and good taste ; and it 
is from this twofold cause that the 
distance between the two parties is 
so great. Each kind of minister, 
however, is unconscious of his own 
deficiency, The one assumes that 
it can be no fault in his divinity, 
which gives to the evangelical 
preachers so much advantage over 
him: the other thinks that it is al- 
together his Gospel doctrine, which 
excites in the higher classes so much 
offence. Fach has to stand the scra- 
tiny of fastidious judges, and each, 
though in a different sense, is 


‘“ minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum,” 





$4 Revi 


The [Edinburgh Reviewers, whose 
perceptions in one of these senses 
are sutliciently quick, bave lately 
extracted, from some religious pe- 
riddical publications, a number of 
these Jow and absurd expressions ; 
and they mie ht have enlarged their 
list, by resorting to some pious wri- 
ters. ofa a higher alone, The truth is, 
that while the age in general has 
advanced in refinement, many of 
these good religious people have 
been well contented to stand stall. 
Not a few, indeed, of the obnoxious 
expressions in use among them, are 
merely the technical language of a 
sound, though rather too doctrinal 
aud systematic theology, and are to 
be tound in the works of our anectent 
divines of established fame. It ts 
poreover observable, that some parts 
even of the Elomilies of our church, 
which were provided tor the very 
purpose of supplying the place of 
serunons, and are excellent as sain- 
ples of sound divinity, are now too 
coarse for the public ear. Can we 
be surprised that a body of men, 


whose very zeal for the “welfare of 


souls has served to throw them chiet- 
ly among the muddling and lower 
orders, should have not sufficiently 
adapted themselves to men of a very 
exact understanding, and of conside- 
rable refinement. Fervent piety, 
much sterling orthodoxy, a compe- 
tent share of theological and other 
learning, as well as “of rough good 
sense, and some popular talent, are 
undoubtedly to be found among 
them. In knowledge of the world, 
in the art of setting off their own 
principles, and pleading their own 
cause before a tribunal of educated 
and reflecting persons, they may be 
defective. We are speaking of the 
general body of evangelical minis- 
ters. Those of the church are less 
accustomed to a sectarian phraseolo- 
gy, and some of them totally avoid 
it. Weare inclined to consider this 
phraseology among the causes of the 
popularity of evangelical mumisters ; 
but it repels the ‘higher, while it 
gratifies the lower classes. It ma- 
terially conduces to the formation of 


~ 
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a sectarian spirit. A vocabulary is 
thus supplied, which serves to en- 
rich those whose paucity of ideas 
night otherwise be apparent: and 
religion acquires some of the charms 
of freemasonry ; for the adoption of 
a number of terms, which are. at 
once sectarian and obscure, produce. 
a sort of religious brotherhood, and 
imparts to those who know how to 
use them some portion of that self- 
complacency which arises from the 
consciousness of the possession of a 
secret. 

But it is also to the religious and 
moral cliaracter of the evangelical 
Clergy, that we must refer the ac- 
cepu ableness of — their preaching. 
Quinctiliau has observed, that one 
of the necessary qui alities OF an ora- 
for, is inte erity of lite. ‘The popu- 
lar preachers of whom we speak, 
dertve no smail advantage fromm their 
emiuence i this important point, 
as Mr. Ingram, m some passages al- 
ready quoted, has very frankly ad- 
mitted. Let us advert to a few par- 
ticulars. [s attention to clerical du- 
ties a material recommendation of a 
clergyman? = They carry their zeal 
in this respect, as some think, al- 
most even toa fault. ‘They for the 
most part preach, not once only, but 
twice, at least, on a Sunday: and 
there are those among them who 
have incurred some ediam among 
the neighbouring clergy, by imtro- 
ducing new customs in this respect. 
They are generally resident; they 
are also dil gent i visiting the sick. 

Is abstinence from public places 
of ainusement, a circumstance in fa- 
vour of ministers of the Gospel: ‘To 
the lonour of our bishops, to the 
credit also of the great mass of the 
clergy of other countries, the ‘y agree 
to absent themselves from these 
scenes. ‘This abstinence — 
in our evangelical clergy, as well as 
their unwillingness to play at iene 
to shoot, and to hunt, form perhaps, in 
some minds, a ground of secret dis- 
like to them: bunt strictnesses of this 
kind are among the causes of that 
superior respect which is paid. ta 
thein by so many of the people. 
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Ata meeting, held a few years 
ago, of the same Lincolnshire clergy 
before whom the sermon ot Mr. In- 
eran, now under review, was preach- 
ed, several resolutions were passed, 
one of which pledged the ministers 
then assembled to institute family 
prayers in their respective houses. 
{i is plain from hence, that the use 
of family prayer is deemed, by 
clergymen in general, to be highly 
becoming their character; and that 
the custom is, in their case, no evi- 
dence of bemg “ righteous over- 
much.” Now it would be difficult to 
find a single clergyman among those 
that have obtained the name of evan- 
eclical, having a family, who neg- 
fects this practice, or even who fails 
to recommend it te his hearers ; 
and it is important to add, that their 
recommendation, as we believe, is im 
many cases effectual; not a few fa- 
milies, by whom his good old cus- 
tam had been laid aside, having been 
induced by them to revive it, to the 
no small advantage of their servants 
and children, and to the manifest in- 
crease of religion. Ilias there been 
equal zeal, and has there also been 
similar success, in this respect, among 
ull those clergymen who sit in judg- 
ment upon them? 


Charity to the poor may also be’ 


mentioned as in some degree cha- 
racteristic both of the ministers 
called evangelical, and of their fol- 
lowers. Isa charity sermon to be 
preached ? Who does not know that 
the “« Gos pel minister” is continy- 
ally resorted to, even by those who 
are not inclined to his sentiments, 
on the ground of his being likely to 
procure. a larger contribution than a 
clergyman of another class ? They, 
or rather their adherents, afiord a 
Support by no means smail, in pro- 
portion to their number and circum- 
stances in life, to the numerous cha- 
rities which so much adorn this age 
and vount try; and berce, in some 
measure, arises that oceuit influence 
In Certain quarters, which the idin- 
burgh Reviewers are preclaiming to 
the public, andof which they are go 
je lous. “A il subterraneous places,” 
Crust. Sutewy. No, 78. 
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say these reviewers, “ belong to 
them ’—in other words, they visit 
workhouses; they creep into prisons 
and into hospitals ; they send their 
pious agents to distribute their col- 
lections | among the sick; ‘ they re- 
member the forgotten, they visit 
the forsaken, they attend to the 
neglected *. * It may be answered, 
‘True; but they go about instil- 
a their own principles, and their 
very money is subservient to this 
purpose.” The charge is just. 
Granting, however, that some need- 
less fears and enthusiastic hopes are 
excited by them ; still tie suffering 
body of many a forlorn wretch is 
relieved by their alins, aud his mind 
consoled by their condescension. 
Many a ray of true comfort is 
also imparted to the soul; many an 
awful truth is carried home to the 
conscience; some sense both of re- 
ligion in general, and of the peculiar 
character of the Gospel, is imparted : 
and we owe it perhaps to some of the 
less educated part of this despised 
class of men, that the lower orders in 
Great britain have not become more 
profligate than they are, more uncivi- 
lised and lawless, more contemptuous 
towards their superiors, more dis- 
dainful of ail morality and religion, 
To affirm the morality of evange- 
lical ministers, is to say not! hing 
very strongly in their praise. The 
general body of our clergy, both 
episcopalians and dissenters, are 
doubtless moral, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, with only a few 
exceptions : and exceptions also 
may have been sometimes found 
among those bearing the name of 
evangelical, which are sufficient to 
shew that the profession of the 
“ Gospel doctrines,” and even zeal 


for them, afford no security that the 


life will be free from vice. One 
test by which the strength of the 
moral principle, both of ministers 


* These words were applicd by Mr, 
Burke te the benevolent Howard. Mir, 
Howard himself, had he lived in his day, 
would have come under the !ash of these 
Reviewers ; for he was a regular attendant 
on an evangelical dissenting ministry. 
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and of private Christians, may be 
tried, is the degree of zeal shewn in 
repressing immorality. We will 
advert only to one mode, and it is 
by no means an equivocal one, in 
which this zeal may be mani- 
fested ; namely, to those occasions 
on which men are tempted to ac- 
quiesce in some immoral sentiment 
or custom of the company by which 
they find themselves surrounded *, 
When Julian wished to overthrow 
the faith of the Christians in his ar- 
my, he did not require them to go 


* We have here particularly in our view 
those toasts and songs, so unbeconyng the 


a» 
Christian name, which are introduced at 


some public dinners. The presence of any 
minister of religion is undoubtedly a re- 
straint upon the manners of men 
bled ou these vecasigns; but we are mech 
mistaken if the ** evaugelical,” 
is often termed, 


assein- 


or, as he 
the ‘* serious” clergy- 
man, does not commonly exercise, in such 
eases, more than the ordinary strictness. 
It is pot the custom, however, of any large 
elass of clergymen to adventure into so- 
eieties professedly convivial; so that the 
question turns not so much on the compa- 
rative strictness of evangelical and other 
ministers, as on that of their 


respective 
followers. 


No reilecting person can doubt 
that the morals of our young men ere ina- 
terially affected by what they hear in 
these hours of festivity: and the circum- 
stance of our now expecting a large part 
of the youth of the country to be associ- 
ated in public messes, during three or four 
weeks of the year, for the purpose of mi- 
litary exereise, zives peculiar importance 
to the subject on which we are touching. 
soldiership, it is commonly said, corrupts 
the morals: it corrupts them eminently 
through that licence of the tongue which 
the young subaltern or private witnreee 
atthe mess-room. This evil lamental 
pervades society ; and that man alte 4 i 
signal service to the public morals, who 
prudently, and yet resolutely, labours to re- 
formit. Now we will venture to say, that 
individuals of the evangelical party are 
accustomed to present a bolder front than 
othersto thisenemy. [tis not the chan» 
pions. agatast Methodism who are the most 
ready to take the field on such occasions: 
they leave, perhaps, this species of combat 
to some individual of that body, the dan- 
gerous tendency of whose priuciples they 
tad been denouncing to the public, 


rades, on the heathen 


ject ; 


[Juxe, 
the length of bowing down to the hea- 
then idols, but merely to shew sub- 
mission to his authority by casting 
a few grains of incense, in ‘the same 
manner as their unbelieving com- 
altar. ‘The 
more accommodating Christians con- 
scented: others thought that their 
fidelity to Christ was now in ques- 
tion, and at the risk of life refused 
obedience to the apostate emperor. 
In all ages there are certain practi- 
cal tests, very different from the pro- 
fession of doctrines, by which our 
allegiance to Tim by whose name 
we call ourselves is put to the trial. 
The evangelical world, though doubt. 
less including many timid, incon- 
sistent, and even hypocritical cha- 
racters, are extremely well known 
to be nea unaccommodating 
inthe point to which we have ad- 
verted. 

But are they not an austere order 
ofmen? Do they not neglect the 
amiable while they 
virtues? Do they not resemble the 
ancient puritans; and is there not 
a danger lest the evangelical body *, 
which has been adinitted in a pre- 
ceding paper to be not exempt from 
the spirit of enthusiasm, supported 
as it now is by persons of more 
weight and in higher stations than 
heretofore, and advancing i nuil- 
bers as wel! as in impor tance, should 
at length bring back upon us the 
reign of fanaticism? We touched, 
under a former article, on this sub- 
and we then pointed out some 
important circumstances of ditle- 
rence between the present evange- 
lical body and the ancient puritans. 
We more particularly dwelt on the 
abatement of those prejudices against 
the church, which arose out ‘of an 
opinion that her service was super- 
ni itions, and prevented all commu- 
nion with her. Future opportuni- 
ties of enlarging on this topic will 
occur. We shall therefore only add 

The reader will bear in mind, that we 
use this term as comprehending all persons 
who profess what are called evangelical 
not only in the established 
church, byt among the dissenters, 


sentiments, 


affect the severer, 
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at present, that we profess not en- 
tirely to cast away apprehensions of 
political, as well as of other mis- 
chief, from the growth of fanaticism 
among us; though they are not by 
any means so strong in us as iv Mr. 
Ingram. The danger of lukewarm- 
ness im the mimisters of our esta- 
blishinent, and of irreigion and im- 
morality in the lay members of it, 
is in our opinion far more formi- 
dable. The danger of being re- 
plunged into fanaticism, whatever it 
may be, arises, as we think, not 
from the common and = acknow- 
ledged principles of the present 
evangelical body, and still less from 
those of the sober part of them ; 
but partly perhaps from errors 
which, in their infancy, some of the 
members of that body may have not 
been sufficiently ready to discern, 
and from extravagances which, how- 
ever they may now disown them, 


_they may heretofore have been too 
“much disposed to favour or to coun- 


tenance. It arises chiefly from per- 
sons to whom they are now in a con- 
siderable degree opposed, and with 
whom they were never much con- 


nected. 


The description of the evangelical 
body which has been so largely 
given, may possibly operate as some 
sedative upon the minds of those 
who are troubled by these violent 
apprehensions, It alse suggests 
some reply to the inquiry of Mr. 
fogram respecting the measures most 
fitto be taken for the maintenance 
and security of our church establish- 
ment. Let the doctrines, the whole 
doctrines, and nothing but the doc- 
trines of that church, be fairly 
preached. We have endeavoured to 
state them. They are those of the 
reformers, We have been at some 
pains to shew that they are those 
also of the Holy Scriptures. 

The dissenters, anda part also of 
the church, insist that there is in the 
establishment a departure from the 
purity of her own primitive doc- 
trines, as well as a corresponding 
want of seriousness, and relaxation 
si practice. The subject is deserv- 


ing of deep reflection, and not mere- 
ly ofa superficial notice. The evan- 
gelical ministers of the church are 
unquestionably men of a stricter 
sort: they are also the more sober, 
and, as we are inclined to think, the 
purer part of the evangelical body ; 
and if either they have inclined to 
some of the dissenters, or some otf 
the dissenters to them, this is only a 
consequence which has naturally 
arisen from a similarity of feeling 
on some great religious subjects. 
Surely there is at least much iy this 
general body which is worthy of 
linitation, It is our opinion, that 
truce Religion, mixed indeed with 
much infirmity, has had her abode 
among them; though we by no 
means question the piety of many 
episcopalians who do not Lelong to 
them, nor of some Who are conside- 
rably prejudiced against them. Reli- 
gion often has refused to observe that 
course, which regular and duly au- 
thorised institutions would prescribe 
to her. In the days of Christ, she 
did not limit herself so strictly as 
the Jewish doctors imagined to the 
Jewish, which undeniably was a 
divinely appointed, church. “ Ve- 
rily,” said our Saviour, “ 1 have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel.” 
She has sometimes wandered among 
the Lollards, or fled with the Albi- 
genses to their mountains; or, ac- 
companied by learnmy, has sought 
a temporary refuge trom the vio- 
lences and corruptions of the world, 
in the retreats of convents and mo- 
nasteries. Is a land filled with hixu- 
ry and wealth? She inclhwes, far 
more than many a rich and learned 
divine is willmg to believe, to the 
middling and lower classes, to men 
inattentive to distant consequences, 
and partly, on that account, too little 
disposed to value and respect the 
forms of a religious establishment. 
Hence also she may contract an un- 
couth appearance ; and if every ap- 
proximation, in the members ot an 
establishment, to the pious indivi- 
duals who are found out of it, 1s to 
be a reproach, the church indeed 
may be in danger, but it may be 
$2 
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endangered by a cause very different 
from that which is appre -hended, 
There is no part of Mr. Ingram’s 

book which we more approve, than 
that in which he recommends an 
emulation of the conduct of the evan- 
gelical clergy. Many of his other 
suggestions are entitled to our ap- 
probation, and there are some large 
topics, left almost untouched, which 
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FJune, 
seem to call for considerable discus- 
sion. We have, however, already 
extended this article to so unreason- 
able a length, and. we are likely to 
have so many occasions of enter Ing 
into the consideration of the subjects 
which we haye omitted, that we shall 


here close our review of the present 
work, 














REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


“‘ Incenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros.” 


T wave read your review of the Fa- 
uuily Shakespeare, and it reminds 
me of an anecdote, which is told— 
no matter where. It occurred in 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
A general complaint had pre- 
vailted in France for many years of 
the disorderly state of the capital. 
There was no walking in the faux- 
bourgs after five o’clock, without 
danger of being murdered; every 
table-d’héte was a scene of uproar 3 
and the lowest class of profligate 
women infested the streets without 
number. Colbert (who was a great 
aan for police and privileged com- 
panies) undertook to reform this 
evil; and, aiter applying himself 
for some time diligently to the bu- 
siness, had the vanity to think he 
had sueceeded. But a zealous Jan- 
senist of that day, whose name was 
Bussy-Guitot, understood the matter 
differently. He published a sinall 
piece, by which he shewed, in the 
first place, that Paris was a town 
where no reputable gentleman should 
think of residing . that all towns 
indeed sere to be ‘evtled as hostile 
to the simplicity of country life ; and 
theretore that the labour of purify- 
ing them was quite misplaced, And, 
as to the minister’s boasted success 
im Paris, he observed that nothing 
could be more imperfect; for he 
himself had heard the bargemen 
swearing at the Pont-Neuf, and a 


lad of fourteen had actually been 
hust!ed not three weeks before in 
the Rue de S. Honoré. My read- 
ers will inquire, perhaps, how this 
ended. lam sorry to say, that the 
pamphlet had a run; Colbert, find- 
ing his reforms unpopular, threw 
them up; and the city soon became 
as riotous and profligate as ever. 

Now this Jansenist, it should be 
known, was an exceedingly w orthy 
person. He read his Bible conti- 
nually; and cordially believed 
every sentence he gave to the pub- 
lhe. How happened it. then that he 
was the occasion of so much mis- 
chief? Why just thus. He had 
been bred in oa college of Port- 
Royal, and understood all the points 
in controversy with the Jesuits to 
perfection. But Pere Arnauld, who 
was his oracle, could teach only 
what he knew; and of the ways s of 
the world he had the happiness to 
know nothing. In this only he was 
wiser than his pupil, that he meddled 
but httle with its concerns. 

I could not refrain troubling you 
with this little history, because ] 
really think it very p: arellel to what 
has lately happened, —saving only 
the size of the respective subjects, 

All the world read Shakespeare, 
and all the world would read him. 
He had been, for more than two 
centuries, the pride and delight of 
his countrymen. — [Elis finer passages 
were quoted by every body. His 
familiar dialogues had become the 
language of common life. Mean- 
time, all serious persons lamented 
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that dramas so justly admired should 
be deformed in every page with in- 
decency and profaneness ; yet sulk 
the years rolled by without any at- 
tempt to purify them. ‘ It we may 
guess by the lateness of the under- 
taking, the task should seem to have 
been difficult. At length, twenty 
of the plays are published; cleared 
for the most part from offensive pas- 
sages, without being deprived of 
their original interest ; and the in- 
tentions of the editor appear, from 
his preface, to have been equally 
moral and good-natured*. <A cri- 
tigue soon afterwards appears in a 
very valuable religious publication, 
the sum of which is this: Shake- 
speare ought never to be read at all 
—the other dramatists are in the 
same case—it is therefore idle to 


¥ In justice to the editér, it should be 
observed, that the play (Ist Part of Henry 
{V.) which alone the reviewers thought 
it necessary to examine, and from which 
they have selected all their specimens of 
impropriety, is that which every one will 
allow to have been the least susceptible 
of a perfect reform, without material mu- 
tilation; while at the same time its 
transcendent excellence made it impos- 
sible that it should be omitted. Notwith- 
standing the bead-roll of defects with 
which the Christian Observer has pre- 
sented us, I cannot but think an impar- 
tial examiner will feel surprised at the 
success with which the editor has exe- 
cuted this part of his labours. As to the 
integrity of the motives which prompted 
this publication, let the editor himself 
be heard: “ Though the works of our im- 
mortal bard have been presented to the 
public in a creat variety of editions, and 
are already the ornament of every li- 
brary, and the delight of every reader ; 
i flatter myself that the present publica- 
tion may still claim the attention, and 
obtain the approbation of those, who 
value every literary production in pro- 
portion to the effect it may produce ina 
religious and moral point of view.— 
Twenty of the most unexceptionable of 
Shakespeare’s plays are here selected, in 
which not a single line is added, but from 
which I have endeavoured to remove 
every thing that could give just offence 
to the religious and virtuous mind,” 
Preface to the Family Shakespeare, 
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reform them: and as to this attempt, 
it has quite failed; for the name of 
the evil spirit is retained at p. 334, 
an oath at p. 360, Falstati’ is allowed 
to quibble upon grace, and—“ Oh 
major tandem pareas, &c.” 

‘The writers of the article alladed 
to must allow ‘me to remonstrate a 
little, both on the spirit aud the jus- 
tice with which their office has been 
executed. Was it necessary, in re- 
viewing a work which indicated at 
least good wishes to religion, and 
morals, to exhibit only a censorious 
disposition, ready to carp at every 
detect; and to fill three columns 
(ia which their whole critique is in- 
cluded) with a detail of impro- 
prieties, left probably, in many in- 
stances, from the difficulty of re- 
moving them, and which in their 
aggregate amount to nothing. One 
is reminded of the old tale in Bovca- 
lini, where a gentleman shewed his 
industry, by picking out with care 
every particle of chaff to be found 
in a bushel of sifted wheat—He was 
rewarded for his paims by a free gift 
of his precious collection. 

Why (ask the reviewers, p. 33!) 
are the three Parts of Henry the 
Sixth omitted ? A plain man would 
imagine, because they are duil. 
Why retain Othello, yet discard An- 
thony and Cleopatra and Measure 
for Measure* ? ‘Truly these things 


* I suspect the reviewers are but ill- 
read in Shakespeare. The three Parts of 
Henry the Sixth undoubtedly contain 
very striking passages. Such are the 
deaths of cardinal Beaufort and the ear! 
of Warwick, with many of Henry’s 
speeches. But Warburton declares these 
plays not to have been written by Shake- 
speare. It is indeed likely (though de- 
nied by Johnson) that his master hand 
was only employed to throw in a few 
strokes and some of the boldest colouring. 
‘They are besides very heavy, and a most 
unfaithful transcript of the history of 
those days.—Anthony and Cleopatra, 
though too busy to be dull, is a poor 
performance. It contains no original 
sketches of character, and very little of 
good sentiment; and is preserved from 
putrefaction only by its restless activity. 
Dryden's All for Love, though not good, 
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are matters of taste; and it Is taste, 
too, that seduces us to read Dryden, 
and send Marvel and Elkanah Settle 
to the pastry-cook. But Romeo and 
Juliet — this too omitted! Here in- 
deed J sympathise with the review- 
ers; yet, considering their dread of 
the romantic, one ts rather surprised 
to hear them breathiag after a dra- 
ma, which excites the passions, per- 
haps, more powerfully than any that 
Shakespeare has furnished. But there 
is no end to such objections —*ir; 
wav be supplied at the rate of on y 
to a minute. Twenty plays forsooth 3 

why not thirty — why not ol? And 
then Shakespe are must be reformed, 
while Otway, Rowe, Cougreve, are for- 
gotten / 

‘To the whole array of verbal pec- 
cadillos, that are marshalled = so 
astentatiously, it is enough to reply, 
that if the work had been performed 
by che greatest master of taste and 
morals in the empire, every school- 
boy would have been able to select, 
twenty times their amount. 

I willingly believe that the au- 
thors of this review have been ac- 
tuated by good intentions. Yet let 
me observe, that good intentions and 
u}-humour match very indifferently 
together. Should they sugyest that 
these remarks partake of ‘the spirit 
they condemn, I freely plead guilty. 
‘Their article has made me splenetic ; : 
aud it may be useful for them to 
have an opportunity of observing 
how ungraceful spleen and petu- 
lance appear in men who sit in 
judgment upon others. 

On the general merits of the Fa- 
mily Shakespeare I shall say nothing. 


is generally thought a better perform- 
ance.—Meusure for Measure has many 
beauties. In particular the scene be- 
tween Isabella and Claudio, in the third 
act, is inferior to very few in Shake- 
speare ; but the plot of this drama is so 
radically indecent, that no skiil or labour 
cen purify it. Surely, if the reviewers 
were sensible of these things, they ought 
not to have indulged in such weak and 
eynical exceptions. If they were ignorant, 
how could they presume to write with 


more than the authority of knowledge ? 
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Let it live or perish as it deserves, 
The editor, however, will probably 
refuse the decision of critics, who 
doubt whether the drama can law- 
fully be studied, and theretore, if 
true to their principles, acknow- 
ledge their-incapacity to judge in 
the. act of pronouncing sentence. 
From such a bench the reformer of 
Shakespeare is entitled to appeal, 
and say, with the old Romans, 
‘ Proyoco ad populum.” 

I must, however, observe a little 
on the moral charge presented by 
the critics against their literary cul- 
prit. ‘They seem to think even his 
undertaking somewhat reprehensi- 
ble. « Let it? "(they say) “ be con- 
sidered, that the ground-2 ork of al- 
most every dramatic siory 1s passion.” 
p. 528. Let it be considered, that, 
of the twenty plays now edited, 
scarcely one is, in strictness, ground- 
ed on passion, Love mingles in 
their actions, as in common lite, and 
not much more.—* It ts scarce pos- 
sible for a young person of fervid ge- 
nius to read Shakespeare without a 
dangerous elevation of fancy. we 
In an age so fertile of genius as our 
own, this j iS melancholy intelligence. 
But comfort is at hand. Johnson 
says, the poet “ is not long soft or 
pathetic without some idle conceit 
or contemptible equivocation ; ” and 
a writer, Whose discernment the re- 
viewers at least will not question, 
observes, that “ this deformity im 
the dramatic person of Shakespeare, 
repulsive as it is to our intellectual 
feelings, renders his works less se- 
ductive and pernicious. Where the 
judgment 1s offended, the passions 
sometimes resent the injury as of- 
fered to themselves. ‘The redun- 
dant absurdity of Shakespeare occa- 
sionally operates as an antidote to his 
seductions. We refuse to sympa- 
thize with the lover or hero, who in 
the article of death is eager to find 
rhyines, and expires in giving ut- 
terance to a quibble,” and so forth. 
p. 332. This ‘last authority is deci- 
sive. 

i the general doctrine of this 
review deserves notice. It is this. 
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Mavkind are by nature vastly too 
romantic. All stimulants therefore 
should be avoided. Not only the 
theatre, but dramatic compositions 
in general, are to be condemned. 
Other works of imagination follow ; 
novels en masse®* ; and, by parity of 
reasoning (for philosophers at least 
are answerable for the consequences 
of their principles), the most ani- 
mated effusions of eloquence—the 
finest pieces of history —and * thou, 
sweet Poetry.” Thus “ art after 
art goes out, and all is night.” 
Adieu to ev ery thing that can soften 
the mind, or elevate, or refine it. 
Science only is left us; and that too, 
as it nurses pride and scepticism, 
may as well go with the rest. In 
conclusion we hear, “ the objector 
must not plead that imagination is 
annihilated, for every intellectual 
power finds its place in religion. 
The prophetic imagery of the Old 
Testament, and the parables of the 
New, may be regarded as properly 
the offspring of the inventive fa- 
culty+.” Let me not be thought 


* The reviewers are somewhat incon- 
sistent. While Shakespeare Is banished, 
the works of Mrs. Radcliffe and Madame 
D'Arblay are to be retained, (in the 
upper shelves of the ‘library indeed, 
where young ladies ard gentlemen can- 
not reach them), because their heroes 
and heroines are on the whole tolerably 
moral personages. Do these writers then 
possess no power over the hearty Js not 
“ passion the ground-work of their sto- 
ries?” Or if those works only can be 
permitted, in which the characters pour- 
trayed are not deformed by great crimes, 
what shall we say of Thucydides, Livy, 
Guicciardini, and Clarendon? I own I 
am unable to perceive why the histories of 
Macbeth, John, and Henry the Eizhth, 
dramatized by Shakespeare, are more 
pernicious than the histories of the Pazzi 
and Cesar Borgia, dramatized by Machi- 
avel. Both colour strongly, and in both, 
the strength of their colouring renders 
vice more odious. I presume, of course, 
that the impurities of the first of these 
writers are to be cleared away; but the 
reviewers will not hear of reform. 

+ P. 354, The reviewers do not seem 
to have possessed themselves well of their 
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insensible to the sublimity and 
beauty of the Holy Scriptures; yet 
surely it could scarcely have been 
expected, that im the nineteenth 
century the fable of the Egyp- 
tian caliph should be realized; who 
is reported to have burnt the ‘Aline 
andrian library, because the con- 
tents of those volumes if found in 
the Koran would not be missed, if 
not found there must be wicked. 

J join issue with the Christian 
Observer on their main postulate 
by denying at once that the world 
is too romantic.—Will they, how- 
ever, do me the honour to consider 
of a reply to a few preliminary ques- 
tions P— 

1. While nine-tenths of mankind 
are indulging in hicentious systems 
of principles and conduct, if an op- 
portunity offers of drawing thei 
away from vice, or the probable 
contagion of vice, in any material 
instance, is it wise to neglect the 
occasion, because we cannot bring 
them upon their knees in confession 
and penitence? Shail we do no- 
thing, because we cannot do every 
thing; and treat those who are 
more active than we, with sarcastic 
severity? ‘To me this seems the 
worst sort of optimism, joined to 
the worst sort of zoilism; two 
things, which, lke some others 
ending in ism, might very conveni- 
wey be spared. 

Is it not true, that literature, 
as duukasahed from science, and 
addressing principally the imagina~ 
tion and feelings, is one of the most 
powerful causes of civilization? Or 
have all the masters of political wis- 


owntheory. Ifthere is any thing of prin- 
ciple in their article, it is, that whatever 
excites the imagination is hurtful, This 
renders all inquiries into the moral cha- 
racter of works falling within that de- 
scription, superfluous; and an adversary 
would certainly have sought an ‘* ex ab- 
surdo” refutation of this doctrine, in 
those passages of Scripture which the 
reviewers have above alluded to. Yet 
these writers proceed with a flowing sail, 
and never suspect they are 
breakers. 
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dom, from Plato to. Burke, been 
mistaken in this matter? Perhaps 
we shall here it doubted, whether 
civilization is itself a blessing. 
Really there is no debating these 


points anew. If they are not now 
settled, w bess we have thrown our 
books into the fire, we may as well 
throw our heads after them. 

Jf our system of education is to 
be wholly recast, and a Christian 
youth, instead of reading reformed 
copies of Herodotus and Horace, 
must sit down to Sozomen and Pru- 
dentius; if he must study Quarles 
imstead of Pope, and throw aside 
Addison for John Bunyan, where 
shall we find able or enlightened 
defenders of that religion for which 
these sacrifices are to be made? 
While wit, elegance, and philosophy 
are cbtabine d against us, can we 
think that the battle will be well 
tought by men of contracted minds 
and mean attainments?—Doubtless 
truth will ever be triumphant; but 
the promise of our Redeemer to his 
church can no more supersede the 
necessity of adopting all wise 
means to advance the interests of 
religion, than the promises made to 
the elect release them from unwea- 
ried endeavours after petfect holi- 
ness. Should the principles pro- 
mulged in the article under exami- 
nation be generally embraced by 
the 7 callevs of the Christian Ob- 
server, they would probably in the 
next age be reduced to a sect of low 
bigots, and in the following be di- 
vided between weak enthusiasts and 
furious fanatics. Meantime it is 
likely the spirit and essence of 
Christianity would escape; and in 
the third generation, Seen a few 
of the most pious and enlightened 
would discover the sin and folly of 
their forefathers, and eradually 
withdrawing themselves io a better 
school, bear again that err ey 
which every age has furnished, 
the natural ‘alliance between oes 
ledge and Christianity, a liberalized 
understanding and an improved 
heart. 

And now a few words on ro- 


f June, 
mance. Is this the sin of the pre- 
sent day? Is it, in its nature, a 
sin of great malignity? I venture to 
reply in the n eyative to both these 
queries; and to doubt whether the 
dangers, apprehended on this sub- 
ject, are not even more imaginary, 
than the evils supposed to exist 
in our system of feminine educa- 
tion *, 

Of all things in the world a ter- 
rorist is the most troublesome. He 
sighs aud grumbles till other me- 
lancholy souls catch the infection ; 
and then, as numbers give confi- 
dence, the prophesy ings begin, 
= who are silly, #gnorant, timid. 

r discontented, hecome possessed. 
Old bachelors, tyrannical husbands, 
country gentlemen of decayed’ for- 
tunes with their ancient house- 
keepers, the second rates of a party, 
doctors of physic who have no pa- 
tients, citizens retired to Finchley, 
with an hundred «more, jom in the 
clamour, and alarm spreads in every 
divection. We all remember an 
epidemical phrenzy of this. kind 
during a season of scarcity; and in 
pr ivate life, tea, carpets, short waists, 
and romance, have taken their turns. 
I cannot think the last much more 
fearful than its predecessors. ‘They, 
whether harmless or innocent, at 
least existed ; they were visible and 
tansible: w rete: as, after rubbing 
my eyes, and casting a lynx’s look 
around me, I confess the only ro- 
mancers I have been able to discover 
are those who declaim against ro 
mance. 

In what quarter of the town or 
country is it, that this fever has 
spread ? We see hundreds of young 
men continually. Among these, it 
must be owned, there are vices and 
follies enough; but the most com- 
mon of all their vices 1s selfishness, 
and the rarest of all their follies 1s 
romance. The industrious for the 
most part attend to their boeks at 


* Cymon’s paper is ingenious, and he 
is as near the truth perhaps as those he 
Yer surely he takes rather too 
high au average of female attainments. 
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and to their business after- 
The idle sport away life 


college, 
wards. 


according to their fancies; they 
hunt, drink, game, lounge about 
St. James's, get npon the turf, fieht 


duels, stand contaited elections ; 
but neither fancy nor fashion leads 
them to be romantic.—Girls, how- 
we hear, have lively imagina- 

Whether their natural dis- 
position to romance is greater than 
ours [ know not, but the checks 
upon it are greater, and they have 
ao inducement to cherish it. ‘They 
tive under the empire of manners 5 
aud the manners of the female world 
are with us very unfavourable to 
the de velopement. of strong feelings: 
nor is it possible that romance should 
be common in one sex while it is 
neglected and despised in the other. 
Facts support the theory 5 and both 
observation and inquiry will con- 
vince us that the offence, so dreaded 
and so talked of, is almost as rare 
ainong women as men. It is evi- 
dent, indeed, that the genius of this 
age and country opposes it. In 
France, where the ancient noblesse 
were separated from the bour- 
geoisie by a broad interval ; where 
they were generally unemployed 
except daring the campaigns, and 
dependent upon a court famous tor 
its magnificence and gallantry ; 
where the spirit of chivalr Vv was 
still high, and devotion to the sex 
was the pride of every gentleman; 
—in France, I say, such as it Cie 
was, there may ha we been a redun- 
denes of romantic sentiment. Some 
infusion of it, however, there must be 
ina polished society; and he surely 
is inattentive to the course of human 
alfairs, who thinks, that in a com- 
munity so commercial and caleu- 
lating aS ours, it is likely to be ex- 
cessive, It may be reasonably 
Suspected that we have too little, 
but something mere than a dry atlir- 
mation is ne cessary to convince us 
that we have too much. 

The reviewers, however, are un- 
hal great apprehensions: jest their 

ral -employed son” should think 

Cunt. Oxsrany. No.78 


ever, 
tions. 
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himself mto an Orlando. Tosay the 
truth, if they educate him no better 
than they propose to educate others, 
there is little danger of his thenking 
himself into any thing. But =p 
pose the worst. ‘The young gentle- 
man is dying for Rosalind. .What 
then? He may be very silly, but he 
is not very criminal. Romance is 
not virtue; itis not reason; but it 
is better than selfishness and Ler 
litter of puppy follies. The reizn 
of imagination favours at least the 
grow th of generous and exalted 
teclings, which, though ludicrous 
trom their extravagance, have some~ 
thing about them, that, in youth, 

not wholly unamiable or bd cman 


mie, Life too supplies correctives 
abundantly. The romancer of eigh- 


teen is sad and sober at thirty; and 
ifhe purchases that lesson of the 
highest wisdom, for which most ot 
us pay im suffering, more dearly 
than others, the impression it may 
be hoped will prove the more deep 
and lasting. 

To return, in conclusion, to the 
Family ‘Shakespeare. 1 would not 
be understood to deny, that some 
words may be found in the relorm- 
ed copy, which it would have been 
more proper to omit. Had the re- 
viewers offered a kind and friendly 
remonstrance on these points, the 
editor would probably have confess- 
ed that his vigilance ‘had sometimes 
slumbered, aud have seized the first 
oceasion of repairing the defects. 
But no man was ever goaded mto 
a sincere acknowledgment or con- 
viction of errors by the stings and 
scourges of persecution. Neither 

can it “be admitted that those errors 
are numerous. On the contrary, E 
am persuaded that they who are 
the most competent to estimate ihe 
merits of this performance, will not, 
upen an accurate ex xamination, think 
its execution unworthy of the virtue 
ous and disinterested motives which 
gave it birth. 

I have long read the Christian 
Observer with. ‘pleasure and improve- 


ment. Its claims to general favour 
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are very high as a literary perform- 
ance,——as a religious ‘miscellany 
stilt, higher; onl it would be a 
source of real regret to me, if any 
thing contained in this letter should 
tend in the slightest degree to dimi- 
nish its well-earned reputation. 
‘The editors too, Lam sensible, may 
tind it exceedingly difficult to refuse 
adinission to some articles, the spirit 
of which they cannot approve. 
sut the interests of religion, as well 
as their own, require that they 
should exercise a severer judgment 
on the contributions they receive. 
The spirit of censoriousness visible 
in several of their reviews has called 
forth remonstrances; and | do not 
hesitate to say, that the article wich 
has occasioned this letter is the 
worst specimen of severity they 
have ever exhibited. We may 
say of them, as Cotta of the [picu- 
reans; “ solent, 2d quod virorum 
bonorum est, admadum trasci.” Yet 
it must be owned, that to find fault 
is the easiest of all things; and one 
of the least becoming ‘ad all things 
is to find fault pettishly. *In men 
too, who upon all moral questions 
assume a severe tone, and peta con- 
tinually to the highest and ouly just 
standard of action, we are entitled 
to expect a very guarded practice. 
A face-of beauty renders every ble- 
mish remarkable. To  declaim 
against theatres and theatrical com- 
positions, routs, balls, and card-par- 
ties, while we are unkind, ungentle, 
fretful, or censorious, is enxactly of 
a piece with the old morality of the 
Pharisees, the more modern casuis- 
try of the Jesuisis, and the incon- 
sistencies of formalism in all ages. 
Whether pubhc amusements are 
lawful may be questionable; but 
there can be no question at all, as to 
evil tempers be! ing criniinal, in all 
degrees, and of every desrip tion, 
For myseif, though I am net now in 
the habit either of reading dramas 
or attending their representation, [ 
have no difficulty in confessing, 
that my mind would he far less bnr- 
thened with the recollection of hay- 
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ing spent an evening in the stage. 
bex at Drury-lane, than of having 
given to the world the review of the 
Family Shakespeare. 


PHILALETHES, 





We do not mean to detain our 

readers by a long reply to the letter 
of Philalethes. The most effectual 
answer that could be given to a great 
part of it, would be, to reprint the 
review which he professes to criti- 
cise. ‘Those who teel an interest mm 
the general topics of discussion, will 
perhaps take the trouble, atter they 
have read the letter of Philalethes, 
to cast their eye over the article be 
has charged so heavily. ‘They will 
not fail in that case to discover, that 
he must have viewed it through a 
very distorted mediuin. They will 
be surprised to find that almost all 
those propositions which he repre- 
sents as ours, and undertakes so 
mautully to combat, are in fact the 
mere creatures of his own imagina- 
tion. 

Our “ general doctrine,” accord- 
ing to ths writer, is, that “ Man- 
kind are by nature vastly too ro- 
mantic.” Now the utmost length 
to which we have gone, is to affirm 
that there are in the world some 
persons of a romantic turn. Does 
Philalethes mean to deny this? If 
he does, we produce his own paper 
as a proof that the spirit of romance 
is not quite extinct “— in this 
selfish, plodding ave. ‘The chawige 
which his fancy has wrought in th 
complexion and be aring of our re- 
marks, has a parallel “ouly in that. 
flight of imagination by which La 
Mancha’s knight converted wind- 
mills inte giants. 

Philalethes assumes that we are 
disposed to proseribe all works of the 
unagimation which do not find a 
place in the Bible. We have, on 
the’ contrary, expressly maintained 
that the domestic library of the 


Christian owght to contain works of 


taste and amusement; and we re- 
ferred to the Bible merely as afford- 
ing a proof that the use of fiction 
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was allowable. At the same time, 
we must be understood as pleading 
for such works of the imagination only 
as cannot fairly be charged with a 
tendency to counteract the spirit and 
design of Christianity. How far 
the great mass of our ‘plays and no- 
ve Is 1 may be considered as answering 
to this deseri iption, and can therefore 
safely be placed within the reach of 
v oung persons, W as a question indeed 
witch we ventured to discuss, but 
which we did not decide*. But 
even if we had decided this question 
in the negative, we should still have 
thought it a little romantie in Phi- 
lalethes to press us with all the con- 
sequences which he alleges to tlow 
necessarily from our system. Is 
there then no difference between 
the Heloise of Rousseau, and the 
Principia of Newton; or, to com- 
pare things less remote though still 
very W idely separated indeed, be- 
tiveen the plays of Wycherley and 
the “© Lay” or the “ Marmion” of 
Walter Scott? Or must we, because 
we condemn the one, on account of 
the mischievous kind of excitement 
they are calculated to produce, be 
charged with proscribing the other ? 
We readily admit that the sprrit 
of selfishness prevails much more 
extensively than the spirit of ro- 
mance. But this forms no reason 
why the spirit of romance should be 
cherished. If novels and plays could 
de shewn to have the eflect of ex- 
citing the selfish to generous ac- 
dons, their tendency to give an uns 
due clevation to persons of a roman- 
tic turn might perhaps be forgiven. 
Hut we fear, that, in the case of the 
first-mentioned class, their operation 
iS Not so much to raise the mind to 
nobler purposes, as to produce a dis- 
inclination to regular industry, and 


* 


view very hastily. le attacks eur in- 
cousistency in proposing to retain the 
novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Smith, &e. 
Now we are so far from havi ing made any 
stch proposal, that we have declared our- 
selves anxious to keep even these novels 


from the hands of young persons, (See 
p. 333.) 


> = ee 
Philalethes must have read our Ye~. 
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to quicken the appetite for low and 
Vicious pursuits. 

We certainly do not think that 
the paper of Philalethes goes far to- 
wards deciding the only question 
which has really been moved by us, 
—namely, whe ‘ther dramatic com- 
positions (including plays and no- 
vels), as they now exist in this coun- 
try, and among them those of Shake- 
speare, may safely compose a part 
of the domestic library ; in other 
words, may sately be ‘read by our 
youth of both sexes; and if read, 
under what guards and limitations, 
and with what exceptions, the per- 
usal of them may be sately allow- 
ed. On this question we shall be 
happy to see Philalethes exert his 
talents; and when he shall have 
considered it with more calmness 
than his present communication ma- 
nifests, we shall be much surprised 
io find that there remains any very 
essential ditlerence of sentiment be- 
tween us. It was with a view to the 


free and unrestraimed discussion of 


the subject that we ventured to m- 
dulge in a few speculations upon it ; 
aad we have no wish respecting it, 
except that the truth may prevail. 
We leave the critique on our re- 

view of the Family Shakespeare un- 
touched. If we have treated the edi- 
tor of that work with undue severi- 
ty, it certainly was not our design to 
do so. And we are anxious to prove 
that it was not, by allowing his de- 
fence to pass without any attempt to. 
diminish its force. Valeat quantum 
valere possit. If the plays of Shake- 
speare must form a part of the de 
meEstic library — a point which we 
conceive is still open to discussion— 
we have no difliculty whatever in 
saying, that we should certainly pre- 
ter the present edition of them to 
auy other which we have seen: and 
we would* therefore recommend 
it * those parents, W ho think they 
shall do no injury to their sons and 
daughters by making them familiar 


with the productions of that much- 


admired bard. 
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REVIEW OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON 
INDIAN MISSIONS. N°’. XXIII. 


Ow the subject of Indian missions 
we have already entered so much at 
large, and have so nearly exhausted, 
not indeed the subject itself, but our 
reflections upon it, that we are wn- 
willing to resume it in the present 
stage of the COMLFOVErsyY. It is low- 
ever impossible to avoid offe ring a 
few concise reflections on the paper 
now before us; especially as an ar- 
ticle of the Christian Observer is 
one of those many works which the 
Edinburgh Reviewers have here 
chosen to represent as furnishing the 
basis of their critique. The article 


to which we allude is our Review of 


Major Scott Waring’s “ Observa- 
tions.” 

The principal attack, on this oc- 
casion, of the Edinburgh Review, 
is avowedly directed against “ the 
€ vangelical party who have got pos- 
session of our eastern empire 5 
otherwise styled “ the serious part 
of the directors of the LEast-India 
Company ;” and by various equiva- 
lent appellations. These men are 
complimented obiter on their wisdom 
and discretion “ in matters of tem- 
poral welfare ;” we are told of “ the 
respectable name of the deputy 
chairman,” Mr. Grant; and two or 
three other courteous speeches are 
made. On the subject of Indian 
inissions, however, these ‘ respecta- 
ble” personages are pronounced to 
be “ insane and ungovernable,” 
and “ Jacobin converters.” Their 
strongest professions of teleration 
towards the native Indians, are de- 
clared to be entitied to no credit, 
and, in the frank 
reviewer, it is said that “ their 
fingers itch to be at the stone and 
clay gous of the Hindoos.? = ‘To 
complete the portrait, they are at- 


tacked throuch the sides of the poor 


Christian Observer (a work which 
is denounced for their “ organ’’) as 
attempting to extend their iflue ice 

‘sin a very unworthy manner,” as 
pointedly reprehensibie for arts 
“unmanly” if not © wicked,” and 
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for “ low mischief; ” and, directly 
in this connection, we have a 


language of the, 


violent tirade about “ the baseness 
and malignity of fanaticism.” After 
the civilities which we have men- 
tioned as addressed to these gentle- 
men, have undergone such a process 
of exhaustion trom the imvectives 
which have also been quoted, what 
value js left to them we will not en- 
deavour exactly to assign; but to us 
it appears that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, with his bows and his stabs, 
sneoitbles ouly those murderous eu- 
logists, who 
“« _._.. Fjatter, hilt in hand, 

And ’midst smooth campliments the dag- 

ger raise 
To deify the virtues which they praise.” 

Before we proceed, it may be ne- 
cessary to observe, that to be con- 
demned as the or can of the “ great 
political religious party ”’ in question, 
is an honour which we have never 
arrogated, and which is gratuitously 
conferred on us_ by our northern 
brethren. Nothing indeed is more 
in our wishes than to stand tast 1m 
those general principles of religion 
which we believe this party, as it is 
called, to hold in common with our- 
selves; and in these principles, by 
God’s blessing, we will stand fast ; 
but the Christian Observer does not 
aspire to be considered as the mani- 
festo of any party whatsoever, or as 
enunciating ex cathedrd the senti- 
ments of any persons but the priv ate 
and obscure individuals who ihame- 
diately conduct 1. 

It is, however, held undoubtedly 
lawful to contend with an adversary 
on the ground of his own as- 
sumptions, The uunber of the 
Kdinburgh Review unmediately pre- 
ce ding that which is now before us, 
contained a long and severe philip- 
pic against this very party, consi- 
dered in their general character, who 
are now reprobated for their mis- 
sionary exertions. On that occasion, 
very ample quotations were made 
from the E vangelical and Methodist 


magazines, and from. those ma- 
gazines exclusively; and of these 
quotations, the avowed purpose was 
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to give a full and detailed view of 
rhe sentiments, the temper, the taste, 
and the language of the “ religious 
neutrals,’ who, arhong ot her achie Ve- 
ments, were described as hay ing vot 
possession of the India House. ‘The 


Christian Observer, which is now re- 


garded, not merely as contaming a 
correct exposee of the doctrines of 
these men, but as their “ organ,’ 
was not once named, nor even hint- 
ed at in the most cursory manner. 
Surely if the Edinbur; ch Reviewer 
be gincere m bis belief of our con- 
nection with the part v, he will tind 
it difficult to vindicate his former 
diatribe against them from the 
charge either of culpable presump- 
tion, or wilful injusuce. The proofs 
of their delinquency he then sought, 
not in that which he now affects to 
regard as their official publication, 
but in other sources of intelligence ; 
sources, Whose authenticity “hnuid 
have bein matter of proof, not of as- 
sumption. Hither, therefore, know- 
inv the proper authorities on the 
subject, he designedly avoided a re- 
ference to them, or, not knowing 
them, he passed a decisive sentence 
in a state ef ignorance. 

Of the. manner in which this as- 
sailant proceeds, a few specimens 
shall now be given. The following 
strikes us as a pretty fair one: 


“Upon the whole, it appears to us 
hardly possible to push the business of 
proselytism in India to any length, with- 
out incurring the utmost risk of losing 
our empire. The danger is more tremen- 
dons, beeause it may he so sudden; reli- 
gious fears are a very probable cause of 
disaffection in the troops; if the troops 
are generally disaffected, our Indian em- 
pire may be lost to us as suddenly as a 
frigate or a fort; and that empire is go- 
verned by mnen who, we are very much 
afraid, would feel proud to lose it in such 
a cause, 

“ * But TI think it my duty to make a 
solemn appeal, to all who still retain the 
fear of God, and who admit, that religion, 
and the course of conduct which it pre- 
scribes, are not to be banished from the 
affairs of nations, now when the political 
sky, so long overcast, has become more 
towering and black than ever, whether 
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this is a period for augmenting the. weight 
of our national sins and provocations; Dy 
an earclusive TrorenaTion of idoldiry; a 
crime which, unless the Bible be a forgery, 
has actually drawn forth the heaviest de- 
punciations of vengeance, and the most 
fearful inflictions of the divine displea- 
sure.’ —Cousideration s un communicating the 
Knowledge of Christianit ty to the Natives of 
India, p. 98. } 

* Can it be eredited that this is an ex- 
tract from a pamphlet gcuerall supposed 
to be written by a noble lord at the: board 
of controul, from whose official ipterfe- 
rence, the public might bave expected a 
corrective to the pious temcrity of others? 

“The other leaders of-thé party, in- 
deed, make at present great professions 
of toleration, amd express the strongest 
abhorrence of using violeace to the na- 
tives. This does very well for a begin- 
ning; but we have little confidence in 
such declarations. We belicve their 
fingers itch to be at the stone and clay 
gods of the Hindvos; and that, In com- 
mon with the noble controuler, they attri- 
bute a great part of our national calami- 
ties to these ugly images of deities on 
the other side Of the world. We again 
repeat, that upon such subjects, the best 
and ablest men, if once tinged by fanati- 
cism, are not /o be trusted for a@ single mo- 
ment.?> p. 175. 


We have no right to impute il! 
intentions ; but this we have a right 
to say, that, if all the annals of mis- 
representation can furnish one com- 
pleter or more flagrant specimen ot 
it, than that which has just been ex- 
hibited, it ought to be preserved as 
a literary curiosity. The plain fact 
is this ; the passage quoted from the 
“« Considerations,” had its context 
been prefixed, could not possibly 
have been misunderstood 3; as it is, it 

can hardly be otherwise than misun- 
derstood. In that passage, the no- 
ble author is arguing, not against to- 
leration towards the Hindeos, but for 
tuleration towards the Christian mis- 
sionaries ; ideas which, whatever the 
Edinburgh Review may think, he 
was either wise or weak enough to 
believe perfectly y distinguishabie. I 
every part of his work he assumes, 
as a matter of course, that the reli- 
gion of Brahm a should receive full 
tuleration ; in the passage before us, 
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he simply contends, that this tolera- 
tion should not be exclusive. He 
contends that to the missionaries 
that privilege should be exteuded, 
which his very argument supposes 
to be guaranteed to the Indians. He 
contends, in short, only for a fair 
So much will 
he inconte stibly demonstrated by a 
citation of the whole passage in its 
original shape. 


“In opposition to this resolution of the 
house of commons, a most extraordinary 
proposition has been advanced, not only 
denying that it is the duty of the 
went of the parent state to endeavour, by 


rOVern= 


safe and prident and gradual means, such 
as sound discretion wenid suggest and ¢x- 
perience warrant, to communicate te our 


Fast-Indian empire the blessings of our 
superior Heht and knowledge ; but even 


matutaining that governmentonght to m- 


terpose its authority, professediy and ex- 
pressly for the purpose of obstructing and 
putting astop to allsuchattcmpts,wnether 
nade by the missions of our venerable 


chartered societies for the promotion of 


Christian knowledge, or by any others 5 
and more particularly for preventing the 
circulation, or even translation, of the 
holy Scriptures into the Oriental lan- 
puaes. 

“Thus, while every other religion in 
Tndia is left undisturbed; while the doc- 
trines ef the Koran are freely circulated, 
and those of the Vedas and Sastras left 
unmolested ; the government of a country 
professing the Christian religion is called 
upon to exert its power for barring out 
every scattered ray of that religions and 
moral light which, through the endea- 
vours of any charitable individuals among 
us, might otherwise shine upen the inha- 
bitants of that benighted land. It goes, 
in effect, to annihilate all that has been 
dune for more than a hundred years, by 
the exertions of missionaries and the cir- 
eulation of the Seriptures; and to cast 
back inte the darkness of paganism those 
who had emerved from it: for such must 
wnavyoidably be the consequences of ba- 
rishing missionaries from India, and pro- 
hibiting the circulation of the Seriptures 
amongst the :, ives. 

“ Professing, with my countrymen in 
general, my belief in the divine anthority 
é6f the Scriptutes, and in the doctrine of a 


superintending providence, so explicitly 


suculeated and soe fully illustrated by in- 


[Junr, 
numerable exayuples in the word of God; 
and still more, that the decline and fall of 
states are the Judicial inflictions of a di- 
vine hand, tle punishments of cuilty na- 
tions; I see with the decpest concern re- 
commended, for the first time, the adop- 
tion of a system of conduct by which we 
should take idolatry, with all its punlt, 
under our special patronage, and endea- 
your to shut out all knowledge of—I had 
ainiost said all access to—the Alinighty.” 

S6, 

The words quoted in the extract 
from the Edinburgh Review follow ; ; 
but im passing through the hands of 
the Reviewer they h: ive undergone 
an alteration which it is important to 
note, The expression “ an exciu- 
stve toleration of idolatry,” as it 
stands in the original, has the word 
¢ printed in Italics, 
piain!y marking it to be the empha- 
tic word in the sentence, anc to 
cemprise the gist of the «hote argu- 
nent. Put when this expression is 
quoted in the Edinbureh Review, 
this important epithet is senk out of 
view by printing the word * tolera- 
tion”? in capitals Every reader 
feels the difference between “ an 
exclusive toleration of idolatry,” and 
“an exclusive TOLERATION of idola- 
try.’ Ne goodness of motive can 
justify that criminal inattention 
which thus, by garbled and distort 
ed quotation, fastens the charge of 
persecution on an author, every pa- 
ragraph ef whose work, we will ven- 
ture to say, breathes nothing but 
charity towards men of every name, 
colour, and creed. 

‘The facts supplied by the late Re- 
sideut, are dealt with about as fairly 
as the sentiments which he delivers. 
It the reader will compare his own 
assertions respecting the number of 
Hindoos converted to Mahomedan- 
isin, with the professed reference to 
those assertions in the Edinburgh 
Review, he will perceive that they 
have been greatly misrepresented. 
Economy of room would by no 
means prevent us from exposing this 
misrepresentation in- detail, did it 


5 
exclusiv € 


materially ailect either the moral 
character of the author so treated, or 
the general conclusions which he 
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would enforee. Its utmost eflect, 

however, even if successful, would be 

to prove his information detective on 

2 subject, which, with all deference 

to the known omniscience of the 

Edinburgh Reviewers, he must be 

presumed to understand somewhat 

better than any member of their tra- 

ternity. 

It inay indeed be allowable, in 
this place, to make some estimate oi 
the authority to which the Idin- 
burgh Reviewer may fairly lay 
claim on the question of Indian mis- 
sions, so far as this can be consider- 
ed under the aspect of a question 
properly Indian. In the course of 
his argument, the Revietver relates 
a story of which the scene was-laid 
on the banks of the Ganges, accom- 
panying it with the following in- 
primatur: “ The writer of this ar- 
ticle vouches for the truth of this 
anecdote; and many persens wio 
were at Caleutta at the time, gust 
nave a distinct recollection of the 
fact, which excited a great deal of 
conversation and amusement, min- 
vled with compassion.” ‘The anec- 
dote is probably true; although 
what sort of trust is to be reposed in 
the voucher of an asouymous au- 
thor, who may disown his produc- 
tion whenever it is charged home 
upon him, we pretend not exactly to 
say. ‘The expressions, however, 
used in attesting this story, are such 
as would naturally fall from the 
mouth of an eye-witness. ‘To the 
same etlect, other expressions occur 
elsewhere in the review. “ No man, 
who knows any thing of India, can 
doubt””—« Whoever has seen much 
of Hindoo Christians must have per- 
ceived.” These are modes of speak- 
ing, which would involuntarily be un- 
derstood as implying a personal ac- 
quaintance, on the part of the 
speaker, with the subjects of his dis- 
course; and not the less so, when 
nothing of a contrary complexion 
appears throughout the composition. 
Lest all this, however intended, or 
however unintentional, should pro- 
duce an undue impression on the 
readers of the Edinburgh Review, 
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we heg leave to state it as our de- 
cided opinion that the writer of the 
article before us has never visited 
india. To enumerate the grounds 
of this opinion would be tedious, but 
Wwe are not apprehensive of its being 
‘contradicted, 

Mr. Owen having asserted that, 
on Mr. Twining’s principles, Provi- 
dence would be reduced to the alter- 
native, cither of giving up India to 
everlasting superstition, or of werk- 
ing some miracle in order to accom- 
plish its conversion, the reviewer re- 
peatedly quotes the phrase of “ re- 
ducing Providence to an alterna- 
tive,” first with two, and then wrth 
tive notes of admiration ; descants 
upon its familiarity as utterly shock- 
ing; and concludes with ihe follow- 
Ing memento: “Let it be remem- 
bered, this phrase comes frou a 
member of a religious party: whe 
are loud m their complaints of being 
confounded with euthusiasts and fa- 
natics.’ "The meaning of Mr. Qwen 
is, we conceive, perfecily plam. 
The phrase in which he has ex- 
pressed it, may be-lett to the consi 
deration of the candid reader, who 
probably will net censure it quite so 
extravevantly as the Reviewer. We 
would only excite attention to tba 
closing remark of this gentleman. 
It is not, we beheve, usual to form a 
judgment of a targe body of men, 
exclusively frou a single meinber of 
that body. It is perhaps stilt. less 
common to judge decisively of an 
author from one single clause of one 
single sentence in iis book. But of 
the union of these two operations, in 
-condemnirg the whole of a couside- 
rable party on account of a single 
phrase once used by a single indiv- 
dual of the party, we recollect no 
instance excepting that atforded us 
on this o¢easion by the Ldinburgh 

Leview. 

The Christian Observer, as we 
have already intimated, has its share 
ot crimination. I: is arraigned in 
the following manner: 

“We cannet conclude without the most 
pointed reprobation of tic low mischief of 
the Christian. Obstrver; a pubfiitatien 
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which appears to have no other method 
vi discussing a question fairly open to 
discussion, than thatef accusing their an- 
taronists of intidelity. No art can be 
more unimanly, or, if its consequences 
are foreseen, more wicked.—If this ag 
fication had been the work of a single in- 

vidual, we might have passed it over in 
sitent dinniit ; but asit is looked mpon as 
the organ of a great politico: reitgions 
party me this country, we think it right to 
notice the very unworthy manner in 
which they are attempting to extend their 
influence. Tor ourselves, if there were a 
fair prospect of carrying the Gospel into 
regions where it was before unknewn,—if 
etch a project did not expose the best 
possessions of the country to extréme 
Aancer,—and if it was in the hands of 
men who were discreet, as well as devout, 
we should consider if to be a scheme of 
true piety, benevolence, and wisdom: but 
tne baseness and maliynity of fanaticism 
cnall never prevent us trom attacking its 
arrogance, its izuorance, and its activity. 
Por what vice can be more tremendons 
shan that which, while it wears the out- 
ward appearance of relivion, destroys the 
happiness of man, and dishonours the 
caine of God?” p. 1st. 


Qur remarks on major Scott 
Waring constitute the only part of 
the Christian Observer individually 
mentioned in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in which remarks, so far from 


urging the charge of infidelity on- 


the major, it happens that we ex- 
pressly and formally retracted it. 
On the first perusal of that author’s 
work, we had, in a former number, 
made the charge; not however 
from malignity: but his complaint 
of it occasioned the recantation 
which we have mentioned, and 
which we are not ashamed to recol- 
lect. The amende pertectly satis- 
fied majer Scott himself, as in his 
published answer to us he declares ; 
and we therefore do not see how the 
very pages which contained it, can 
expose us to the imputation of hav- 
ing no other weapon of offence or de- 
fence but the cry of infidelity * 

* \Whoever will take the trouble to 
tnra to the former volumes of our work, 
will probably find in them enough both to 
disprove the charge of the Edinburgh Ne- 


On some other occasions we have 
undoubtedly objected to publications 
as sceptical, or even as worse ; but, 
unless it is intended to he maintatin- 
ed that there is no such thing as in- 
fidelity, it can never be contended 
that the objection is necessarily 
either waimanly ov wiexed. ‘The au- 
thor of the Vindication of the Hin- 
doos so. openly maintains the pre- 
tensions ot Hlindooism to at least an 
equality with Christianity, that to 
consider him as untainted with scep- 
ticism, would have been, in a man- 
ner, to attaint his veracity. Yet, in 
reviewing his book, instead of being 
satisfied with vaguely stating, or 
even with carefully substantiating 
the charge alluded to, we entered 
into an elaborate investigation both 
of his facts and of his reasonings. 
We examined, at great length, his 
authorities, and confronted them. 
with others. Through the whole 
indeed of our humble efforts, in 
every part of this controvery, w6 
have attempted to do full justice to 
the arguments of our opponents; 
nor are we conscious of any que- 
stionable proceeding, any. proceed- 
ing which we “should blush to avow 
to our sternest adversary, or to our- 
selves: 

“ Nec mea mortiferis infecit pocula succis 

Dextera, nec cuiquam t tra venena 

dedit.” 


Nothing, the Edinburgh Review- 
ers must be well aware, can be more 
unhappy than a false imputation of 
the crimen falsi; and he should 
stand on strong ground, who la- 
vishes on others the terrible and 
blackening terms of low imischtef, 
unworthy arts, baseness, und mda- 
lignity. 

To say the trath, we know not 


viewers, and to account for the asperity 
with which it is urged: See a Review of 
their review of Sir H. M. Wellwood’s Ser- 
mons, in our volume for 1805, p.433 ; of 
Mrs. H. More's Hints towards forming the 
Character of a young Princess, rb. p. 758 5 
of Forsyth’s Elements of meral Science, 
volume for 106, p. 503; and ofa Historic 
View of Christianity, ib. p. 640, 
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that a vague sinnid of infidelity 
is, by a single scruple, less justifia- 

ble, or less imantly, than a vague in- 
putation of fanaticisin. ‘To raise the 
cry im the latter case, is at least as 
AsV as in the former; and the cry, 
when raised, is at Laat as polson- 
ous. But to attribute, as our Re- 
viewer does, disseunbled principles 
of the most execrable mtolerance to 
those, Who, lu his own language, 
«make great professions of tolera- 
tion, and express the strongest ab- 
horrence of using violence to the 
natives,” this is an act, for which 
the vocabulary of the Edinburgh 
Review might more conveniently 
furnish an epithet, than that of the 
Christian Observer. In fulminating 
so severe, so blasting a charge 
against men whom he proijesses to 
respect, it behoved him tu be care- 
ful that his assertions should find 
their warrant in something more 


substantial than the whistling of 


that damuatory word fanatics, and 
the undistinguishing 
the vulgar against all extra superfine 
persons. Nothing, indeed, has more 
surprised us than the extreme aspe- 
rity with which this critic has 
chosen to barb every word and 
every syllable of his uttering. THis 
invective resem bles rather the spring 
of a tiger out of a thicket, than a re- 
gular encounter within the lists ; and 
vould remind us more of the violent 
explosion of long-condensed hate, 
than the steady Row of avowed Op- 
position, That any thing, mn point 
of real effect, is gained by this acri- 
mony, may be much doubted ; the 
throw’ ing away of the scabbard. may 
make the battle hotter, but it will 
not make the sword Sharper; and 
when reciprocal ANMBOSItiIes are 
blown into a furnace, the gocd is 
contingent, the evil certain. In this 
world, yee so little that is great or 
noble can be etiected without the 
enginery of benevulence, he that 
really loves the welfare of his spe- 
cies, will reflect that to tear into 
tatters and trample under his feet 
the good will and good opinion 
sf even one respect ame individual, 
Cinist. Ozsenv. No.7 


prejudices of 
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is to sacrifice so much of solid 
power, 

ut we are sliding into the lan. 
guage of remonstrance, which, we 
pertectly understand from the con. 
cluding defiance of our critical anta- 
gonist, is not very likely to be e: 
fectual. ‘The mantle is, hanmery 
shaken with a look and attitude too 
expressive to be misconceived. It 
would be absurd to underrate the 
prowess of the challenger; and to 
accept his challenge ina tone of re- 
sponsive ostentation, would in us be 
preposterous. We will content our- 
selyes with expressing our belief, 
that he will never want an adver- 
sary to prove his might, and orr 
wish—a wish not perhaps so triend- 
ly in reality as it is in appearance— 
that he may never find his adversa- 
ries more base or more malignant 
than they have proved on the pre-~ 
sent occasion. 

It is time, however, to animadvert 
on the treatment which the question 
of missions itself has received trom 
the hands of this gentleman. The 
first remark that we would offer, 1s, 
that he has very unwarrs ntably di- 
rected his criminatory language, not 
at the Anglo-Indian missionaries in 
a body, but exclusively at those of a 
sectarian persuasion. Jt is plain 
that the missionaries of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 

can hardly be less hable to this sore 
of language than those of the Bap. 
tists. ‘Their exertions are equally 
pernicious to the peace of India; 
their insanity is, within a trifle at 
least, equally virulent; and they 
Write in a style distinguished by r 
nearly the same faults and aetalion 

cies. Yet the Reviewer, though he 
cursorily mentions them, does not 
ostensibly iuelude them within the 
range of his contumely. It is the 
anabaptist, the anabaptist, who is by 
hame exposed to alternate natred 
and derision. It would seem «as i, 
amidst all his “sounds and fury,” 

the critic remembered that the 
Danish missionaries would be sup)- 
ported by nearly the w hole weight 
of the church of L nglaud : 
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¢ —--— quamvis improbus annis 


Atque mero fervens, cavet hune quem coc- 
cna lena 
Vitari jubet et comitum longissimus ordo.” 


W hether this prudence be origi- 
nal, or borrowed from the sage Peter 
Plymley, who advises his corre- 
spondent (if we recollect aright) to 
worry a rabbit rather than a bull- 
dog, it cannot be determined. 

The next remark we shall submit, 
is, that, though the Edinburgh critic 
oste usibly reviews eight contending 
works on Indian missions, and 
though he has filled thirty pages 
with his lucubrations, vet he has 
delivered no opinion whatever on 
the principal topic of contention 
between those litigant parties, and 
has but one half-paze even bearing 
on that topic. This allegation may 
seem bold, but it shall be instantly 
verified. 

The party of major Scott Waring 
vehe mently demanded, that the En- 
elish missionaries in India should be 
osdesed home, and the gratuitous 

circulation of the Scriptures among 
the natives prohibited. This, as it 
was the origial, so it is the practi- 
cal, and therefore obviously the 
main question before the public. 
On this, however, the Edinburgh 
reviewer has preserved a profound 
silence, while he has filled his 
sheets with other collateral inqui- 
rics, which are interesting indeed, 
but comparatively are as nothing. 
True it is, that the premises he has 
attempted to establish, do inevitably 
point to a result very decisively in 
favour of the measures eT 
ed by major Scott Waring; and 1 

1S- equally true that the eritic she 
by far too much acuteness not 
to have pereeived the necessity 
of such 2 consequence; but not a 
syllable to that effect has escaped 
him. For a body of men who are 
sworn champions of free inquiry 


and free opinion, the expediency of 


force was, perhaps, a doctrine tgo 
ungracious to be openly matimtaimed. 
lesmutbthove tore be left to mterence, 
and to the sure operation of those 
popular passions which the observa- 
tions actually made are caleulated 


[June, 


to inflame. The conqueror will not 
directly imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his enemies; but he will 
barricade or set fire to the building 
in which they have taken refuge, 
and, stepping back a link or two in 
the chain of causes, will commit the 
task of destruction to the physical 
process of starving or combustion. 

This practical question being ma- 
nifestly the main subject of dispute, 
on what does its decision depend? 
The answer is perfectly simple. 
Supposing the missionaries to con- 
duct themselves decorously, they 
ought not to be coerced in the man- 
ner recommended, unless their pro- 
ceedings threaten danger to the state. 
Nothing but danger can justify the 
vovernment in lay ing on them the 
strong hand of persecution. In the 
case before us, this danger can con- 
fessedly exist only on the supposi- 
tion, that the native population of 
India shall construe the efforts of 
the missionaries as denoting an in- 
tention on the part of the mother- 
country to convert them by force. 
This is the cardinal point; here 
issue must be joined ; and any thing 
short of this will not do. It 1s in 
vain to expend pages of broad ridi- 
cule and scurrilous vigour on the 

cant, the folly, the enthusiasm, the 

ijl success, or even the complete 
unpopularity of the missionaries: 
unless the existence of danger can 
be established, it is a settled matter 
that coercion is out of the question. 
If this be not settled, we have re- 
verted to the season of St. Bartho- 
lomew. 

Now as to this inquiry, we have 
repeatedly asked, and we must con- 
tinue to ask till we shall receive an 
answer: Is it not certain that, even 
respec ting the minutest of their reli- 
cious ordinances, the people of the 
East Indies still enjoy an absolute, 
a sacred toleration under the British 
covernment? Are they not, for ex- 
ample, protected against the slightest 
violation of their religious fopperies 
of caste, on the part either of the 
meanest European subaltern, oF 
the most hair-brained European 
missionary, or the most exalted of 
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the constituted European authori- 
ties? Do they not know and 
feel this every hour of every day? 
Do they not perceive the Eu- 
ropean missionary, this supposed 
confidential ageut of a government 
which they regard with idolatrous 
respect, to be a being of humble 
means and appearance in a country 
proverbial tor magnificence, hourly 
reviled and insulted by those natives 
who are perfectly obsequious te the 
Company’s servants, and \regarded 
with contempt by his own country- 
men iv a land which is the region of 
politeness and etiquette? If an in- 
ferior black man meets an English 
gentleman of consideration, he treats 
him as a species of incarnation of 
Vishnu; if he is smiled upon, he 
smiles; if he is kicked or horse- 
w hipped, he smiles also: if he 
meets a missionary, he abuses him, 
or, if encouraged by numbers, even 
pelts and spits at ‘him: if, within 
his view, the gentleman and the 
missionary chance to meet, he per- 
ceives that the former eyes the lat- 
ter with disgust, and appears to look 
on him as a sort of white Chanda/a, 
a moving organization of pollution. 
From these facts, what inference is 
drawn by his mind? His inference, 
we are told, is, that the gentleman, 
the missionary, and the government, 
are leagued together to make a pro- 
selyte of him, and will soon appear 
in arms for that end. ‘This asser- 
tion may possibly be true; but we 
will not believe it, excepting on 
stubborn evidence; and tor such 
evidence we have long begged and 
prayed to no purpose. 

Such being, tn our judgment, the 
most important part of the subject 
before us, our surprise was great, 
even judging merely on the ground 
of taste, that the Edinburgh’ re- 
viewers should slur it over in the 
tollowing hasty, superficial, and slo- 
venly manner. The reader may be 
assured that we transcribe the whole 
of their observations upon it. 


“(tis in vain to say, that these at- 
tempts to diffuse Christianity, do not ori- 
ginate from the government in India. 
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The omnipotence of government in the 
Fast is well known to the natives; if 
government does not prohibit, it tolerates; 
if it tolerates the conversion of the na- 
tives, the suspicion may be easily formed 
that it encourages that conversion. If 
the Bralimans do not believe this them- 
selves, they may easily persuade the 
common people that such is the fact; ner 
are there wanting, besides the activity of 
these new missionaries, many other cir- 
cumstances to corroborate such a ru- 
mour, Under the auspices of the Col- 
lege at Fort William, the Scriptures are 
in a course of translation into the Jan- 
guages of aimost the whole continent of 
oriental India, and we perceive that in 
aid of this object, the Bible Society has 
voted a very magnificent subscription. 
The three principal chaplains of our In- 
dian settlements are (as might be ex- 
pected) of principles exactly oorrespond- 
ing with the enthusiasm of their employ- 
ers at home; and their zeal upon the 
subject of religion, has shone and burnt 
with the most exemplary fury. ‘These 
circumstances, if they do not really im- 
pose upon the minds of the leading na- 
tives, may give then a very powerful 
handle fur misrepresenting the intentions 
of government to the lower orders. 

‘** We see from the massacre of Vellore 
what a powerful ensine attachment te 
religion may be rendered in Hindostan. 
The rumours might all have been false; 
but that event shows they were tremen- 
dously powerful when excited. The ob- 
ject, therefore, is not only, not to do any 
thing violent and unjust upon subjects of 
religion, but nut to give any strong co- 
lour to jealous and disaffected natives for 
misrepresenting your intentions. 

“* All these observations have tenfold 
force, when applied to an empire which 
rests so entirely upon opinien. If phy- 
sical furce could be called in to stop 
the progress of error, we could afford to 
be misrepresented for a season; but 
50,000 white men living in the midst of 
"0 millions sable subjects, must be al- 
ways in the right, or at least never re- 
presented as grossly in the wrong. At- 
tention to the prejudices ef the subject, 
is wise in all governments, but quite 
indispensable in a government consti- 
tuted as our empire in India is consti- 
tuted; where an uninterrupted series of 
dexterous conduct is not only neces- 
sary to our prosperity, but to our ex- 
istence. 

‘ss Those reasonings are entitled to a little 
3G 2 
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more consideration, at a period when the 
French threaten our India 
by open force, and by every species of 
intrigue with the 


existence in 


: native powers,”? p, 172. 

We do not mean to assert that 
there is nothing in these remarks ; 
we have ourselves, from the very 
beginning, mamtaimed, as our read- 
ers can bear witness, that, without 
great discretion, the work of prose- 
ivtism would never succeed, and 
might worse than tail; but our au- 


thor gives us nothing definite, no- 
thing better than surmises, nothing 


decisive but opinions. Te has, im- 
deed, crippled his own reasoning, 
After statung that “ if government 
tolerates the conversion of the na- 
tives, the suspicion may be easily 
formed that it encourages that con- 
version,’ the course of his argument 
required these words; “ if it encou- 
rages conversion, the suspicion may 
be easily formed that ‘it intends ul- 
timately to compel it.” If the na- 
tive will not run this whole career 
of suspicion, he is not suspicious 
enough forthe author’ s purposes. sut 
whence are these suspicions so easily 
engendered ¢ ‘The Hindoo, however 
convinced of the omnipotence of 
government, and however intellec- 
tually obtuse, must have been ob- 
servant enough ere this to discover 
the wide and palpable distinction 
between toleration and encourage- 
ment. fle must have all alone per- 
ceived that government tolerated all 
religions among the individuals un- 
der its dominion; the Bhuddists, 
the Mussulmans, the Hindoos, pro- 
testantism, popery, the Greek church, 
perhaps also the religions of China 


and Thibet. Has the Hindoo, 
through his whole life, seriously 
mistaken this multiform toleration 


for just so much encouragement ? If 
he has, he may next be a victiin to 
the fancy, that it is the settled pro- 
ject of this omnipotent government 
to convert him by force to every 
ene of these religions at the same 
momen. 

The cons: teration of the omnipo- 
fence of government, is one which 
has two handles in the present con- 
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troversy. The Hindoo who holds 
this sentiment, may very manitestly 
be led to doubt the connection of 
government with the mussionaries, 
When he perceives what very scanty 
portions of its political omnipo- 
tence are dealt out in support of 
those its supposed emissaries. ‘The 
argument seems to us at least quite 
as good as that which it opposes, 
Lis Hindoo prejudice against Hin- 
doo prejudice. 

But tlie Brahmin, it is insisted, 
must be naturally jealous of all de- 
fections from Hi ndooism : and from 
interested motives, not from the rage 
of bigotry, will excite a holy war in 
behalf of his deities. At all events, 
however, the eflects of this jealousy 
will hardly discover themselves on 
a great seale till conversion shall 
have made some considerable pro- 
gress, a period which the Edinburgh 
reviewer has adjourned indefinitely ; 
in the interim, Brahminical resent- 
ment wil] probably confine itself to 
the Jow mischief of throwing dust 
and stones onthe preachers ot Chris- 
tianity. But, in fact, we believe 
that beyond the bounds of this low 


mischief it is meyer very likely to 
aspire. Were the fecble minds of 


this race of men perfectly capable of 
enlarged views of mterest, they have 
already sufficient inducements to a 
vindication of their ancient indepen- 
dence. From the stimulus of bi- 
cotry alone, have they been known 
to act with energy, and this stimulus 
the argument of the reviewer denies 
to them. It is also to be considered, 
that, whatever their promptitude for 
rebellion, it is by no means self-evi- 
dent that they ‘could transfuse the 
feeling through the mass of their 
country men. Weutterly disbelieve 
their possession of influence to this 
extent, 2 ind have no conception that 
they could easily persuade the lower 

orders of Hridoos to take for grant- 
ed the proselyting views of govern- 
ment, in the face of all those strong 
appearances to the contrary which 
have already been described. Our 


argument is of course urged merely 
with reference to the missionaries ; 
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7593.) 
if covernment, as in the case of the 
Vellore business, should actually 
touch the hereditary prejudices of 
the natives, the case is infinitely al- 
cered. 

Our Reviewer’s common-places 
upon the precar iousness of our In- 
dian empire and the perils of inno- 
vation, though somewhat smartly 
put, have oniy this characteristic of 
genius, that they are of no place or 
tue. Sach eibepeditien seem to 
partake of the common course of 
vature, with which, as with them, it 
is in vain to contend. The only 
olan is to confront them with their 
correjatives, which have, of course, 
exactly the same elasticity. #:¢ nos 
tela, pater-—It therefore we are re- 
minded that our dominion is already 
highly prec carious, we must retort 
that there is then the less risk in at- 
tempting achange. If it is hinted 
that all great changes should be gra- 
dual, it may be hinted in return that 
then they cannot begin too soon. 
We must deprecate  transinitted 
evils, when we are stunned with the 
praise of hereditary advantages, must 
Oppose improvement to innovation, 
and prefix an alter to their idem. 

The evil of such uncorrected pro- 
tests against incurring any kind or 
degree of baxard for the sake of im- 
provement, is that they prove too 
much. Had all men seen the thing 
is strongly as the Edinburgh re- 
viewer has written it down, not one 
of those consecutive reforms could 
have taken place in our Indian sy- 
stem, of which the noble author of 
the Considerations has afforded so 
interesting a sketch. <A govern- 
ment w hich could consent to live in 
this miserable stvle from hand to 
rnouth, to risk nothing for the sake 
of its subjects, would deserve the 
alarms of which it must be the vic- 
tim. In our view, the true and legi- 
timate discretion is that which mea- 
sures its future steps by the past. 
Fan the accounts given in the 
work just mentioned, the improve- 
ment of the Hindoos in the course 
of the last twenty or thirty years 
has been such as may inspire us 
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with the most sanguine prospects 
for the next term of the same fength. 
In the above pages, it has been 
our aim to seize on the leading fea- 
tures of this subject; to follow the 
Edinburgh Review through some 
subordinate discussions connected 
with it, would be interesting, but Is 
bevond our power. ‘Three or four 
observations, however, we cannot 
omit. 

In our critique on the Vindica- 
tion of the Hindoos, we entered at 
large on an estimate of the Hindoo 
character; and that estimate had at 
least, we believe, the merit of im- 
partiality. Doing full justice to the 
cood or amiable qualities which 
sometimes appear in that race of 
men, we fixed the tout ensemble, in 
point of moral worth, decidedly be- 
low the average of character in this 
part of the world. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers, however, unhesitatingly 
express their conviction, * that a 
Hiindoo 1s more mild and sober than 
most Furopeans, and as honest and 
chaste.” If they will take the trou- 
ble to examine the point, their con- 

viction will probably be somewhat 
shaken. On the occasion already 
mentioned, we proved, by reference 
to incontrovertible authority, the 
melancholy relaxation of principle 
among the Hindoos. Among others, 
two names were cited, 
which must weigh down at once 
the authority of the Edinburgh Re- 

view, on any Indiau question what- 
ever; sir William Jones, and sir 
James Mackintosh. It 1s true, how- 
ever, that our Anglo-Indian residents 
are very apt to compare the mass of 
Asiatic with that of European do- 
mestics, more or less to the advan- 
tage of the former 3; and as their tes- 
timony, standing in direct contradic- 
tion to the epinions of the learned 
judges just meutioned, must be 
wrong, it may be curious to trace 
the cause of their error. The error 
has probably many causes; but 
there is one which alone might gO 
far to account for it; we mean, the 
superior obsequiousness of Asiatic 
servants. This is, im effect, one of 
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the luxuries of the East, and it is 
gmong the greatest of them. It is 
m vain thercfore to imagine, that 
wen inured to it will find an Euro- 
pean household sufficiently flexPle, 
accommodating, and comfortable ; 
or will be able to over, im their 
minds, the general fecling of com- 
placency from the memory of their 
jittle domestic principalities in the 
Fast. It follows that their accounts 
upon the subject are considerably 
tinctured with partiality, and ouy ht 
to be received with hesitation, even 
independently of the irresistible tes- 
tunnay opposed to them, 

Much of what the Edinburgh 
Review has advanced on the proba- 
ble success of an Anglo-Indian miis- 
sion, has scarcely the air of bei ny 
said seriously. Witness its asser- 
tion, that, because 
the first Indian converts were ex- 
communicated, and required to be 
supported by the uussionaries, t there- 
fore “the slightest success in Hin- 
dostan would eat up the revenues of 
the Hast-India company.” Must it 
not be palpabie to a child, that, as 
conversion advances, the evil neces- 
sarily corrects itself’? 

3. Much of what the same autho- 
rity adduces, by way of dissuasives 
from the work of proselytisin in In- 
dia, might have been with equal 
plausibility employed to divert the 
first teachers of Christianity from 
their great and since successful pur- 


pose. Witness the predictions of 


the impossibility of supporting an 
ecclesiastical establishment in Hin- 
dostan, and the assertion, that, how- 
ever easy it might be to shiotans the 
Hindoos from “their own faith, it 
would still be infinitely difficult to 
teach them any other. ‘To say that 
the case of primitive Christianity ts 
not here a parallel case, is egregious 


trifling. No two cases are e; cactly 
parallel, The parallelism may, how- 


ever, be exact enough to prove that 
the objections which have been made 
@ priori are good for nothing. 

We must add, that tue distinc- 
tion drawn between converting a 
Mindoo from his own faith, and con- 
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two or three of 
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verting him to another faith, strikes 
us as pertectly preposterous. Ev ery 
philosopher holds, and every prin- 
ciple of the human mind warrants 
him in holding, that a bigot will 
much sooner desert to another reli- 
gion than desert to pure infidelity, 
In support of this distinction, how- 
ever, we are reminded that the Liin- 
doo Christian is generally a drunken 
reprobate without a single sentiment 
of religion :—an instance of some 
weight, if he was converted to 
drunkenness and reprobation when 
he was converted to Cliristian:ity :— 
but ii, as the whole party of anti- 
proselytes are perpctnatty assuring 
us, he had these gualitications to be- 
gin with; if, as they te): us. no man 
passes over to onr rengion, vy a0 has 
any character to bring wiih him, 
then the tale of this wretch 
proves nothing more than that a 
drunken reprobate calling himself 
a Hindoo may be converted inio a 
drunken reprobate calling himself a 
Christisn. 

Infamy, the Reviewer informs us, 
is a rude shock to good principles ; 
and a Limndoo converted to Chris- 
tianity becomes of course infamous. 
We are deceived by sounds. Un- 
doubtedly the man who is infamous 
because he is criminal, is likely to 
be criminal because he is infamous; 
but religious infamy, or excommnu- 
nication, voluntarily incurred for the 
sake of a new religion, tends we be- 
lieve to produce the opposite effect, 
and compels its victim to take refuge 
in the sanctuary of a good con- 
science. What 1s much more to 
the purpose, every sincere convert 
to Christianity must doubtless find, 
in his own breast, stimulants to mo- 
rality far more, powerful than the 


united reputation of all the sages of 


the East. 

Lastly, we shall close with bare- 
ly intimating, that much of what the 
reviewer has said appears to coun- 
terwork his own purpose. We al- 


lude chiefly to the rapid sketches 
which he has given us of Hindoo 
superstition, and particularly to the 
anecdote at p.17- 


1, illustrative of the 
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horrors resulting from a loss of caste. 
Let the reader peruse these with at- 
tention, and he may perhaps syin- 
pathise in our surprise at their being 
employed exclusively as arguments 
against all projects for supplanting 
the religion of Brahma. 

We are not sorry here to take 
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our leave of the unfair and someé- 
what disingenuous paper which we 
have been reviewing. ‘There can be 
no impropriety in adding, that, with 
respect to its authorship, a report 
prevails, which we wish may proye 
untrue. 
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Perpartnc for publication: A general 
History of the Inland Navigations of Eng- 
landand Wales, with Maps; intwenty-five 
parts, at 7s, each: part L on the Ist of 
January; by Mr. Allnutt, of Henley ;— 
The Lite of Dr. Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s: 
by Mr. Cheerton ;—and a new translation 
of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, by the 
Rey. J. Evans; with notes, and an in- 
troductory chapter on the state of Reli- 
gion in Great Britain previous to the 
Norman Conquest. 

In the press: Travels in Turkey, Italy, 
and Russia, m 1804, 1805, 1806: by Mr. 
T. M. Gill; —The Latin and _ Italian 
Poems of Milton translated into English 
verse, with the Originals, and a Fragment 
of 2 Commentary on Paradise Lost: by 
the late William Cowper: to be publish- 
ed for the benefit of his orphan godson: 
iu royal 4to, price 2¢. 2s.;—The Siller 
Gun, 2 Poem in four Cantos, founded on 
an ancient custom of shooting for a silver 
gun, first given, by one of the kings of 
Scotland, asa prize to the best marksman 
among the corporations of Dumfries: by 
Mr. Mayne, author of the poem of ‘* Glas- 
gow ;”—and A Tract, by Dr. Wilks, re- 
lative to Quack Medicines; intended to 
point out the great injury which they ef- 
fect to the health and morals of the com- 
munity, and to recommend such conduct 
as will tend to check this increasing evil. 


From returns which have been made to 
government, it appears that the popula- 
tion of England, Scotland, and Wales (ex- 
clusive, as we presume, of the army and 
navy), is 10,472,048. The total number 


of males between the ages of 19 and %6 
is 574,436; of whom there are effective 
382,812, 

Cn the first of May last there had been 
redeemed of the national debt 160,151, 
US74; and the sum to be expended in the 
ensuimg quarter was 2,639,360/. 4s. 1d. 

The governors of the Small-pox Hos- 
pital, convinced of the injurious effects 
arising from inoculating out-patients, 
have resolved to discontinue that prac- 
tice. 

‘he London Institution have published 
their annual report, from which it ap- 
pears thatthe library has been greatly 
augmented ; that apparatus are prepar- 
ing with a view to lectures on astrono 
niy, mathematics, chemistry, and other 
branches of physical science ; and that 
the managers have agreed for the pur- 
chase of premises in King-Arms Yard, 
Coleman Street. Tie funds of the insti- 
tution exceed 70,0001, 

The Royai College of Surgeons have 
adjudged the Jacksonian prize for 1507 
to John Hyslop, esq., of Fenchurch 
Street, for thé best disseridtion on dis- 
eases of the eye. 

The following is the account of the 
quantities of woollen cloth manufactured 
in Yorkshire for the last six years, closing 
at the 25th of March in each year; and 
it is said that the quantity manufactured 
during that period, and not included un- 
der the stamp act, has greatly increased: 

Years. Yards. Years. Yards. 

In 1803, 13,709,800. 1806, 16,272,575. 
1804, 15,966,79% 1807, 15,991,279, 
1805, 15,427,454. 1808, 14,355,596. 


Yue manufacture of broad cloth is 
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again considerably on the increase both 
in Yorkshire and Wiltshire. 

The diminution of our commerce has 
been much sinaller than could have been 
expected under all the restrictions by 
which its prosperity has been attacked. 
The value of British produce and manu- 
factures exported in the quarter ending 
the 5th of April 1807, was, 2,586,8361 ; 
iu the same quarter of 1808, 2,367,665/. 
The value of fore gn and colonial pro- 
duce, in the same period ef 1807, was 
1,357, 1531; of 1808, 929,5162. 

Mr. J. 1. Hawkins, of Titchfield-street, 
has established a museum for the re- 
ception and exhibition of useful mecha- 
nical inventions and improvements.  A\l- 
though his own inventions constitute the 
‘eading feature of the exhibition, yet it 
1s not exclusively confined to these, for 
theinventions and improvements of others 
arc and will be introduced. {In the list 
which he gives of those that are now ex- 
hibiting, or in preparation, may be no- 
ticed the following curious contrivances: 
a cock by which a servant can draw no 
ruore liquor than is ordered—a machine, 
to be towed across a river, which will at 
the same moment draw on paper, to any 
reduced scale, the exact shape of the 
bottom; shewing, at one view, the depth 
of water in every part, together with the 
width of the river—a violin to fold up for 
the pecket—artificial ears to assist the 
deaf, which can be worr without incon- 
venience. 

The following account is given by the 
gardener of the Rev. Dr. Drake of Amers- 
hain, respecting the extraordinary pro- 
duce of a single grain of wheat in the 
garden of that gentleman. ‘ On the Ist 
day of August, I sowed, or rather set, a 
single grain of red wheat; and in the 
latter end of September, when the pliant 
had tillered, I took it up, and slipped or 
divided it into four sets or slips. Those 
four sets [ planted, and they grew and 
tillered as well as the first. In the end of 
November I took them up a second time, 
and made thirty-six plants or sets. 
These [I again planted, which grew till 
March, in which month I, a third time, 
took up my plants, awd divided them 
into 256 plants or sets. For the remain- 
ing part of the summer, till the month of 
August, they had nothing done to them, 
except heeing the ground clean from the 
weeds, till the corn was ripe. When it 
was gathered, I had the ears counted, or 
numbered, and they were 3,511; a creat 
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part of which proved as good grain as 
ever grew out of the earth. Many of the 
ears measured six inches in length, some 
very middling grains, some very light 
and thin.—This was the reason I did not 
number the grains; but there was better 
than half a bushel of corn in the whoie 
produce of this one grain of wheat in one 
year.” Would not this practice (spring 
planting) be of great use where the crops 
miss by various accidents incident te 
farining ? 


FOREIGN. 

The abbé Grlano Murini, first ltbra- 
rian of the Vatican, has lately published 
at Rome one hundred and forty-six docu- 
ments of the middle ages, written on pa- 
pyrus, accompanied with illustrations, 
They are chiefly papal bulls issued from 
the year 570 to 1029. The title of the 
work is, “J Papirt diplomatici raccolti ad 
illustrati dell Abbate G, M.” 

The king of Prussia bas ordained, by a 
recent edict, that after the year 1819 
servitude in all its kinds shall be abo- 
lished in the Prussian monaschy.  Citi- 
zens may become nobles; and nobles 
are not degraded by the employments ot 
citizens; ove may obtain promotion in 
the army as readily as the other. The 
use of the cane is strictly prohibited in 
the army. 

The Imperial Academy of Petersburgh 
has proposed, as a prize question, ‘“* The 
communication of an easy method, with 
little trouble or expense, but certain, to 
distinguish venomous plants, without any 
previous knowledge of botany.” 

Professor Stromeyer, of Gottingen, has 
communicated part of the results of his 
chemical investigation of the union of hy- 
drogen with metals. On the present 
occasion, he confines himself to that of 
arsenic. This, he observes, succeeds best 
by digesting an alloy of fifteen parts of 
tin, and one of arsenic, with concentrat- 
ed muriatic acid, in a retort connected 
with the pneumatic apparatus. He was 
led to this by the observation of Proust, 
that muriatic acid completely frees tin 
from arsenic: and on this occasion he 
convinced himself by experiments, that 
the fetid hydrogen gas evolved, when the 
tin of the shops ts dissolved in muriatic 
acid, isnot a compound of tin and hydro- 
gen, as Fourcroy conjectures in hisChemi- 
cal Systein, but of arsenic and hydrogen. 
When arsenicated hydrogen gas is formed , 
in the manner directed above, a very 
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pure oxymuriate of tin is obtained. Pro- 
fessor Stromeyer concludes with a re- 
markable experiment, shewing the effect 
of oil of turpentine on arsenicated hydro- 
gen gas, all the phenomena of which, 
however, do not appear easily explicable. 
Ten cubie inches of gas being confined 
over this essentiai oil, all the arsenic was 
separated in the course of ten hours, so 
as to leave the hyjrogen gas pure. No 
perceptible deposition of metal or oxyde 
took place: but the oil appeared viscous 
and milky; and after some time, small 
six-sided crystals, termipating in pyra- 
mids, were found adhering to the sides of 
the vessel. These crystals being set on 
fire, burned like oil of turpentine, emit- 
ting, at the same time, a very distinguish- 
able sinell of arsenious acid. A similar 
$@ppearance took place on transmitting 
arsenicated hydrogen gas through oii of 
turpentine. 

M. Adolphus Ledhuy, late geometrical 
survey or of the forests of Coucy le Chateau, 
inthe department of |’ Aisne, has invented 
a musical instrument, which he calls an 
organized lyre. His object was merely 
to improve the guitar-lyre; but by a 
simple mechanism he has rendered the 
sounds of this new instrument susceptible 
of several different tones or stops, by 
means of which the performer may imi- 
tate several instruments, such as the 
lyre, the piano-forte, the harp, &c. 
while, at the same time, it is as easy.to 
play upon as the guitar-lyre, being fin- 
gered in the same manner, and not more 
inconvenient for carriage. In accompa- 
niments, solos, and quartettos, or with 
several other instruments, it answers 
equally well; and when it was submitted 
to the examination of the first artists in 
Paris, the inventor received the most 
flattering encpmiums. M, Ledhuy has 
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4°9 
likewise composed instructions for his 
new lyre, in which he details every parti- 
cular necessary for learning te play on 
it without a master; and in a second 
part he has added examples and lessons 
of every kind, to pdint out the advan- 
tages derivable from his inveniron in gra- 
dations of tone and expression, so that 
any one who already plays on the guitar 
or lyre-guitar, may reuder himself faini- 
liarly acquainted with tis instrament mm 
less than a month. The organized -yre 
has fifteen strings, embricing four com- 
plete octaves, and separated ino thive 
distinct divisions, bass, tenor, and tr be. 
It has a row of six keys, wiich include 
the extent of three octaves, and with 
which the piano-forte may be imitated; 
but the sounds produced aye softer. By 
means of a mute, the performer may 
change the sound of tiie instrument either 
graduallyor instantaneously, from the low- 
est to the softest, and the contrary Tue 
instrument has two necks, cach with six 
strings, which are fingered in the same 
manner as the guitar-'yre. The case 
which is indispensably necessary for its 
conveyance, is equally so for playing 
upon it; because the performer, being 
obliged to have his lef knee raised a 
little, the better to suppore the instru. 
ment, and to g:ve freedom of movement 
to the arm, he rests his foot on the box, 
out of which rises a stand for the music, 
which may be raised or lowered at plea- 
sure. This stand folds up, so as nut to 
increase the size of the case, and to add 
but little to its weight. 

Since the French have been in posses@ 
sion of Naples, the inhabitants of that 
city have been numbered, and found to 
exceed 500,000. The daily cohsumption 
of grain is 5000 measures, and of oil, 1200 
quintals: 
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‘LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Goodness of God cknowledged in 
Recovery from Sickness. Two Discourses, 
by the late Rey. William Turner, of Wake- 
field. 1s, ; 

. Zeal without Innovation, or the present 
tate of Religion and Morals considered. 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. 


Cunist. Onseny. No. 78. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

A Survey of the County of Sussex, 
drawn up by order of the Board of Agri- 
culture. By the Rev. Arthur Young, 14s, 

An immediate and effectual Mode of 
raising the Rental of the Landed Property 
of England, and rehdering Great Britain 
independent of other Natieus for a Sup- 
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ply of Bread Corn. 
8vo, 4s, 
Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
the late Rev. Cornelius Winter. 8vo. ©s, 
Advice from a Lady to her Grand- 
daughter. Foolscap 8vo. 7s, 


By a Scotch Farmer. 


A Catalogne Raisonne of the Pictures 
belonging to the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Stafford, in the Cleveland House Gal- 
lervy, London. Embracing a List of the 
Pictures; and some illustrative Anec- 
dotes, with descriptive Accounts of the 
Execution, Composition, and Character- 
istic Merits of the principal Paintings. 
I.xmbellished with a View of the New 
Gallery, and a Plan of the whole Suite of 
Apartments. By John Britton, F. S. A, 
Royal octavo, 10s, 6d.: and demy octavo, 
7s. 

Practical Observations on the Errors 
committed by Generals and Field Officers, 
commanding Armies and Detachments, 
from the Year 1743, to the present ‘Time. 
By \illiam Armstrong, fsq. lateAdjutant- 
Gencral to his Majesty’s Forces. 7s. 





Advice on the due Management of In. 
come, on the Principles of Economy. 1s, 

Rules of the Annuity Fund, esiablish- 
ed for the Benefit of Governesses, with an 
Account of the Institution and Proposals 
for enlarging its Plan by Means of hono- 
rary Subseriptions. Is. 

A Letter from the Hon. T. Pickering, a 
Member of the American Congress, exhi- 
biting a View of the imminent Danger of 
an unnecessary and ruinous War with 
Great Britain. 1s. 6d 

Brief Considerations om the Test Laws, 
in a Letter to Lord Milton. By a Bene- 
ficed Clergyman. Ils. 

A Sketch of the History and Present 
State of the Island of Jersey. By Thomas 
Lyte, Military Surveyor. 3s. 

The Picture of London, a new Edition, 
for 1808; with numerous Plans. 5s. 6d. 

A comparative View of the Plans of 
Education as detailed in the Publications 
of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster: By Jo- 
seph Fox. 1s. 6d, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


ASETRACT OF THE FOURTI] REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH AND FORLIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Ix the last Report, the committee noticed 
the pleasing effects produced on the con- 
tment by this society, notwithstanding 
the war, They have since been grati- 
fed with information, that -the Bible So- 
ciety at Basle was labouring with assi- 
duity in the printing both of the Old and 
New Testament. They have also learnt 
that a considerable addition to the funds 
of that society was expected. At Berlin, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of general 
distress, and the pressure of extreme po- 
verty, the fifty-sixth sheet of the Bo- 
hemian Bible was printed in May 
1807. The total interruption of al! cor- 
respondence with the Continent, since 
that time, has deprived the committee of 
any further information cither from Basle 
or Verlin, er from Petersburgh or Estho- 
nia. Nearly the whole edition of the 
Icelandic yetsion of the New 'Testoment, 
sonsisting of 5000 copies, of which 2000 


were printed at the society’s expense, was 
dispatched to Iceland in the spring of last 
yos?; and consigned to ‘persons who 
would feel themselves deeply interested 
in the proper distribution of it. The 
state of Iecland renders this intelligence 
particularly interesting: the Seriptures 
are highly estcemed by the common 
people there, and are read whenever they 
can be obtained, in their domestic wor- 
ship, in preference, to all other books; 
but copics had become so scarce, that 
they could not be purchased at any 
price. The 500 copies of the New Testa- 
ment, intended for the bishop of that 
island, were detained for a vessel destined 
for the place of his residence, and were 
in Copenhagen during the bombardment, 
but escaped the flames which destroyed 
the greatest part of the building in which 
they were deposited. The intention of 
the committee to promote an edition of 
the entire Scriptures in Icelandic, has 
been suspended by the war between this 
country and Denmark. The society, its 
obiect, and operations, haye at th® same 
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time the cordial approbation of the Da- 
nish Society for promoting the Gospel, 
and of that established at Stockholm pro 
Fide et Christianismo. And this afiords the 
hope of their co-operation whenever peace 
shall be restored. 

The committee have received several 
communications relative to the trans- 
lating and printing of the Scriptures in 
the Calmuck dialect. From these it ap- 
pears that a small portion of the Scrip- 
tures had been translated into that dia- 
lect by some ministers of the United Bre- 
thren at Sarepta; that proper types for 
printing it could be procured at a mode- 
rate charge, at Petersburgh; and that 
nothing was wanting but the assistance of 
the society to promote this work. The com- 
mittee have granted the sum required for 
procuring types, being about sixty pounds; 
and have recommended to the ministers 
to proceed in translating entire books of 
the New Testament, promising turther as- 
sistance in proportion to their progress. 

The 400 Bibles and 200 Testaments 
sent from Halle for the use of the German 
colonies on the Wolga, arrived safe 
at Petersburgh; and the emperor of 
Russia has graciously exempted them 
from the heavy duty on the importation 
of bound books. The communication 
of this intended supply was received 
on the Wolga with the most lively de- 
monstrations of joy and gratitude both by 
ministers and people. 

The 500 eopies of the Gospel of St. 
John in the Mohawk language have been 
received by the Mohawks, with grateful 
acknowledgments; and the committee 
have directed 500 copies more to be sent 
to captain Norton, with a recommenda- 
tion to him to proceed m completing the 
translation of the New Testament in the 
Mohawk language. 

The committee have it under conside- 
ration to print an edition of the Tamu- 
lian* version of the Scriptures; and they 
have scnt to Bengal 500 Bibles and 1000 
Testaments, for sale or gratuitous distri- 
bution to the army and navy, and other 
poor Europeans. They have alsu_ re- 
solved that 250 German Bibles and 500 
German New Testaments be sent from 
Halle to the German missionaries in In- 
dia for the like purpose. They have 





_ * The Tamulian is the language spoken 
in the southern parts of the Indian Penin- 
Sula, see supra, p. B74, 
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dispatched 700 copies of the New Testa- 
ment in Spanish to Gibraltar, for distri- 
bution among the Spaniards. The com- 
mittee have reason_to believe they would 
be received, as they have information that 
600 Spanish Testaments, that had been 
transmitted to Monte Video, had been 
sought for with avidity by the inhabitants 
of that country*. A large supply of 
English Bibles and New Testaments has 
been sent to Gibraltar for the use of the 
garrison. Three hundred Testaments 
have been dispatched to Sierra Leone 
and Goree ; and a much larger number 
consigned to the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Marsden, for the benefit of the convicts 
in New South Wales. S. D. Street, esq. 
senior Master in Chancery for the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, has taken charge 
of a number of Bibles and New Testa- 
ment for that province, where they were 
much wanted. 

The printing of an edition of the Scrip- 
tures in Arabic, and of the New Testa- 
ment in modern Greek, has engaged the 
attention of the committee. 

The editions of the Scriptures in Welsh 
and Gaelic have been completed. Ap- 
plications have been already received for 
more than half the impression ; and the 
whole will probably be called for, Five 





* Extract of a Letter from Monte Video, 
dated Sept. 3, 18077. 

‘* I have lately enjoyed very great fa- 
cilities for the distribution of the New 
Testaments, J have within the last month 
distributed upwards of 200, all which are 
spread about, and many of them leagues 
up the country. 1 could easily have dis- 
posed of many more, had I possessed them, 
as almost every customer for the last three 
weeks made a_ point of asking for a ‘ Bzb- 
lita” Even priests have come for them ; 
and.gone so far as to recommend them to 
Spaniards as good and fair copies in my 
hearing, One of these has paid me seve- 
ral visits; one of which, on a Sabbath 
morning, occupied a cousiderable portion 
of time, in discoursing on this work, and 
religious subjects in general. He stated 
that this was the only copy of the Scrip- 
tures in the Spanish tongue extant in 
Monte Video or the surrounding conte 
nent; and that upon giving it an exami- 
nation by the Latin, he found it a pure and 
correct copy of the ancient text, without 
any reference made to catholic questions : 
this surprised him not a little.” 
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hundred Gaelic Bioles and 800 New Pes- 
taments have been sent to Nova Scotia 
and Canada for sale, or gratuitous distrt- 
bution among the poor High:anders in 
that port of he world. 

The committee, since their !ast Report, 
have received infor ation which has in- 
duced them to saspend all measures with 
a view to an ediion of the Scriptures in 
Irish, ‘They have however granted a fur- 
ther supply of Englis Testaments and 
Bibles to seventy-four flourishing Sunday 
schools in frelaud, consisting of #bout 
4000 scho'ars, who were in much want of 
them, at hatf the cost prices. ‘They have 
also given a member of this society 
1000 New Testaments for distribution in 
freland; and have voted a supply to a 
RNoman-catholic scheol in the 
country. 


same 


‘The committee have sincere gratifica- 
t-on in reporting that The Dublin Bible So- 
ciety (now The Flibernian Bible Society) has 
rece.ved considerable patronage; and 
they have endeavoured to promote its ob- 
jeet by a donation of 1004 Another 
Bibte Society has been formed at Cork, 
under the presidency of the diocesan of 
that county ; to which a donation of 1002. 
has 2:80 been presented. 

Seven thousand copies of the French 
Testament have been voted to the French 
prisoners of war. The German soldiers 
gnd poor natives of Germany, in diferent 
parts of Pngland and Ireland, have been 
amply supplied; several copies of the 
Seriptures have been sent to the sufferers 
by the fire at Chudleigh in Devonshire ; 
an addition has been made to the former 
donations of the Scriptures to the prison- 
ers in Newgate and other jails ; a supply 
has been sent for the use of numerous fe- 
male convicts sailing to New South 
Wales; and a grant has been made tothe 
Refuge for the Destitute. 

The society has received durig the 
fast year the same liberal support as fore 
merly. ‘The contributions from Scotland 
have been very ample. The association 
in London for contributing to its funds, 
have continued their active exertions with 
increased effect. And the augmentation 
from congrezational collections and from 
the liberatity of individuals has been con- 
siderable. ‘Fhe names of the archbishop 
of Cashel, and of lord Headly, are added 
to the vice-presidents of the society. 

The accession of valuable books to the 
}rbrary of the Society has been considera- 
ble; and, by the continuance of the same 
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liberality, the committee trust that the 
society will in time possess a collection of 
the Scriptures in various languages, as 
well as of other biblical works; which will 
prove of the greatest utility, not only to 
tue society in publishing the Scriptures, 
but to such of tiie suhseribers as may 
have occasion to consult them. 

In consequence of tie vast increase of 
the business of the Institution, the com- 
in.ttee have found it necessary to make a 
fresh arrangement with respect to their 
depositary, which is now placed under the 
charge of a bookse'ler, Mr. Leonard 
Trenton Sceley, No. 169, Fleet Street, to 
whom all future orders must be sent, 
Mr. Smith continues to act as collector 
and accountant. 

In closing their Report the committee 
observe, “ that the benefits of an Institu- 
tion which provides consolation for the 
unhappy prisoners of war, the means of 
comfort and reformation for the victims 
of the laws of their country, and of moral 
and religious improvement to thousands 
of thei: fellow creatuyes in so many parts 
of the world, cannot he too highly esti- 
mated. The weight of this last observa. 
tion will be sensibly perceived, if we ex- 
tend our view to the effects produced by 
the exainple and encouragement of the 
society in exciting an ardent zeal of co- 
operation with its efforts both within and 
without the united kingdom. Your ’com- 
mittee lament that the prospect of a most 
extensive circulation of the Scriptures on 
the continent, which was opened to their 
view, should for a time have been ove,x- 
cast; but they have the consolation to 
know that the active exertions of the 
friends of Christianity in Germany, Den- 
rnark, Prussia, Switzerland, and other 
parts, have not entirely subsided; and 
that they only wait the return of a more 
prosperous period to resume them with re- 
doubled vigour. 

« Onthe whole, the committee look for- 
ward with anxiety to the day when ‘ the 
deaf sha}l hear te words of the book, and 
the eyes of the blind shall see out of obs 
scurity and out of darkuess.’ 

“In the meav time, blest as we are by 
the mercies of Providence, in an cxemp- 
tion from the calamities which have 
overwhelmed the nations of Europe, lét 
the observation of a correspondent, ‘ to 
do good whilst we have the opportunity,’ 
make its due impression upon us, and sti- 
mulate our exertions to promote the ob- 
ject of our association in the circulation 
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of the Holy Scriptures, till ‘ all the ends 
of the world shall remember, and turn 
unto the Lord, and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God,’?” 


SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO APRICA AND THE 
, EAST. 

On the 7th of June the annual sermon 
was preached at Blackfriar’s Church, be- 
fore the Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, by the Rev. Thomas Robin- 
son, M. A., viear of St, Mary’s, Leicester, 
and late fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. After a discourse on the duty 
and means of promoting Christian mis- 
sions, from Rom. x. 13, 14, 15, in which 
the preacher vindicated them from 
some late attacks, and enforced on his 
hearers the duty of supporting them, a 
collection was made, which amounted, 
with donations and subscriptions in the 
vestry, to upwards of 375d. The general 
meeting of the society was afterwards 
held at the New London Tavern, Cheap- 
side. when a Report of the proceedings 
during the last year was read, which, 
with the sermon, will be published ina 
few days. From this Report it appears 
that the society has sent four missianaries 
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to Sierra Leone. to be employed among 
the natives on the western cast of Africa; 
and that four other mission-ries are pre- 
paring for the same ‘quarter under the 
Rev, Thomas Scott, rectar of Aston Sand- 
ford, The Society promises itself much 
from the abolition of the slave trade, and 
from the operations of the African Institn- 
tion in civilizing the natives of the western 
coast: and it proposes to instruct its mis- 
sionaries in the Arabic and Susoo lane 
guages, and in the art of printing; and, 
by the establishment of a printing press 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone, both to aid 
the efforts which mav be made to civilize 
Africa, and to circulate portions of the 
Scripture and religious tracts along the 
coast and in the inierior. The Society’s 
missionaries continue in charge of tha 
spiritual concerns of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, no chaplain having been yet ap- 
pointed ; and they have alsé attended to 
the children of the Maroons. A proposal 
has heen made to the committee for 
forming a settlement on one of the New 
Zealand Islands, which they have some 
intention of carrying into effect, and 
which may ultimately lead to important 
consequences, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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SPAIN, 
Tue public attention has been greatly 
excited during the whole of the present 
month by reports of vigorous resistance 
on the part of the Spaniards to the usur- 
pation of Bonaparte. Two Spanish no- 
blemen arrived in London on the 8th 
instant, deputed by the provinces of As- 
turias and Gallicia to request assistance 
from this country. The population of 
these two provinces, it is said, have taken 
up arms with uncommon alacrity, and 
the spirit which animates them was ex- 
pected to spread to. other parts of the 
kingdom. A disposition was further re- 
ported to have been evinced by the inha- 
bitants of Cadiz to deliver up the ficet in 
their harbour, consisting of twelve sail of 
the line, to admiral Purvis, and to receive 
4 British garrison into their town. If, 
however, such a disposition did exist, it 
cannot have been either sufficiently 
“trong or sufficiently general; for al- 





though there were no French troops at 
Cadiz, and although the fleet of admiral! 
Purvis, with 5,000 troops on board, lay at 
the mouth of the harbour, ready of course 
to improve any favourable opening which 
might occur, no progress seems to have 
been made towards attaining this impor- 
tant object. We have little doubt that 
considerable agitations have taken place 
in the northern parts of Spain; but when 
we consider that the dextrous manage- 
ment of Bonaparte has already put him 
in possession of several of the strongest 
fortresses; and that not only have all the 
Spanish troops been employed on distant 
services, but that bodies of his own troops 
are already stationed inthe very heart of 
the country, while the vicinity of France 
enables him to increase them to an inde- 
finite extent; we can entertain but 2 
slender expectation that these agitations 
will ultimately produce a beneficial result. 
\WWe have mentioned only a few of the 
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circumstances of discouragement which 
exist in the present case. When allare 
combined into one view, they seem to shut 
out the hope of seeing any long, still 
less anv successful struggle, maintained 
by the Spaniards for the independence of 
their country. At the same time, it is 
unquestionably right in our government 
to yield every possible aid to any pa- 
triotic eflorts which may be made for 
shaking off the French yoke*; betause 
all engaged in such a contest are the na- 
tural allies of this country, and havea 
strong claim on our exertions. And in 
making those exertions which our duty 
ealls on us to make, we ought not to for- 
get that, however unlikely it may be, 
reasoning according to ordinary probabi- 
lities, that the course of Bonaparte’s pro- 
eress should be stayed, or even materially 
mnpeded, by the present risings in Spain, 
vet-the destinies of kings and empires are 
in the handsof One who can confound the 
wisdom of the wisest politicians: “ He 
disappoisteth the devices of the crafty, so 
that their hands cannot perform their en- 
terprise. He taketh the wise in their own 
craftiness, and the counsel of the froward 
Is carried headlong.” 

In the mean time Bonaparte cmploys 
his usual means of confirming the cession 
which has been made to oimuf the crown 
of Spain by the king and princes. An as- 
sembly of what he chooses to call the 
states has met at Bayonne; when the 
farce formerly acted at Lyons by the Ita- 
Nian deputics has been repeated, with this 
diilerence, that the crown, instead of being 
placed on his own head, has been given 
to his brother Joseph. His procla- 
mation to the Spanish nation on the oc- 
casion contams the following passages: 
* Spaniards, after a lingering disease, 
your nation sunk into decay. I have 
seen your sufferings: J will relieve them. 
Your greatness makes a part. of mine. 
Your princes have ceded to me all their 
rights. I will not reign over you, but I 
will acquire an eternal right to the love 
and gratitude of your posterity. Your 
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¥* We understand thet vessels have 


Been already dispaiched to the Spanish 
4oast with arms and ammunition; that a 
aumber of the Spanish prisoners are to 
ke liberated and sent to Spain; and that 
a large expedition is fitting out, and will 
speedily cnil for that country under the 
eoumunana of Sir Arthur Wellesiey. 
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monarchy is old: it must be renovated, 
I shall lay down my own rights, and place 
your crown on the head of one who re- 
sembles me, securing, you a constitution 
which will unite the salutary power of the 


sovereign with the liberties and rights of 


the Spanish nation. Jt is my will that my 
memory shall be blessed by vour latest 
posterity, and that they shall say he was 
the restorer of our country.” One of the 
promises to the Spaniards is, that no reli- 
gion but the catholic shall be tolerated in 
Spain. 

The king and queen of Spain have ar- 
rived at Fontainbleau, The prince of 
Asturias has been sent to one of the coun- 
try seats of the prince of Benevento. 


WEDEN. 

The proeress of the war with Russia, 
notwithstanding the surrender of Swen- 
burgh, has been more favourable than 
could have been expected, Count Kling- 
spor appears to have kept the Russian 
forces in Fin'and at bay in a very spirited 
and effectual manner. The Russians had 
taken possession of the islands of Aland 
and Gothland; but they have been forced 
to give up both, together with the traops, 
about 1500 in number, who were station- 
ed there as a garrison. The recovery of 
these places was effected chiefly by the 
Swedish peasantry, who rose in a mass 
against their invaders, and obliged them 
to surrender. 

In Norway the war has languished, 
and the attempt to subjugate that coun- 
try will probably be abandoned. 

Our expedition bas continued in a state 
of absolute inactivity since its arrival in 
the Baltic. An officer who had been sent 
to England for fresh instructions had 
reached Gottenburgh before the last mail 
left it; and, in consequence of his ar- 
rival, general Moore had proceeded to 
Stockholm to concert with the king a 
plan of operations, Many reasons have 
been assigued for the mortifying inertness 
of the British force, but none of them ap- 
pear to be satisfactory. 


FRANCE. 


Parma, Piacenza, Tuscany, and the 
whole Italian shore of the Mediterranean, 
have been incorporated with France by a 
senatus consultum. Rome and the Adri- 
atic are to form a. part of the kingdom of 
Italy. The reason assigned for seizing 
the popedom is, that having been origin- 
ally a grant of bis predecessor Charle- 
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magne, for the benefit of the church, since 
the pope refuses to go to war with the 
enemies of the church, he has a right to 
resume it. This measure will not tend to 
conciliate Spanish bigotry. 

Bonaparte has issued a decree laying 
an embargo on all Sardinian ships fonud 
in ports subject to France, on the ground 
that the Sardinian government has fta- 
youred the English cause. 


AMERICA. 

A series of papers relating to the nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
the European belligerents has been Jaid 
before Congress. Of these the most im- 
portant are, a letter of Mr. Erskine, the 
British envoy, to the American secretary 
of state; and one of M. Champagné, the 
French secretary of state, to general 
Armstrong, the American ambassador at 
Paris. The former is of a most concilia- 
tory kind. Its object is to shew that the 
orders in council of November last were 
not dictated by a spirit of hostility towards 
America; but that the whole evidence 
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arising from their general tenor, as well as 
from their particular reservations, proves 
the solicitude of Great britain to take no 
step which can be justly offensive to that 
country. The letter of M. Champagné is 
written in a very different tone. It is 
abrupt and peremptory. He atiects te 
consider the British orders of council asa 
declaration of war against America; and 
more than insinuates that America can no 
longer remain neutral, The Americans, 
however, seem determined, it possible, 
not to go io war. The Congress have 
risen without discontinuing the embargo; 
but they have left a discretionary power 
with the presidentto suspend its operation 
if he should see fit. A committce of the 
house of representatives reported a reso- 
lution to the house recommending a bill 
for expatriating (a translation we presume 
from the French word denutionalizer) all 
American citizens commanding vessels 
belonging to the United States, who shall 
be convicted of voluntarily accepting any 
licence, or paying any tax, in pursuance 
of the British orders in council. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

Tue question of catholic emancipation, as 
it is invidiously called, has again been 
discussed in both houses of parliament. 
Mr. Grattan, who brought it forward in 
the house of commons, conducted the dis- 
cussion with great ability, and with a 
moderation which was rendered more 
striking by the violence which some of 
those who supported him exhibited. Into 
the merits of the question it is not now ne- 
cessary to enter: there can, however, be 
but one opinion among men not tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of party, 
respecting the expediency, at the present 
moment, of agitating it in parliament: it 
is running a fearful risk without any coun- 
tervailing chance of benefit. On one 
point, connected with this subject, we 
should have thought it right to enlarge had 
our limits allowed us. We allude to the 
disposition too generally manifested by 


both the friends and the focs of the ex- 


tension of catholic privileges, to regard 
the differences between the religion of 
popery and thatof protestantism as unes- 
sential. No view can well be more false 
and mischievous than this, and we may 


hereafter take an opportunity of com- 
menting upon it. 





A treaty concluded with his Sicilian 
majesty has been laid before parliament; 
by which Great Britain engages to pay 
him an annual subsidy of 300,000/., be- 
sides maintaining a body of at least 
10,000 men for the defence of the island : 
in return for which, the fortresses of Mes- 
sina and Augusta are to be placed in our 
hands; the ports of Sicily are to be open- 
ed without restriction to British ships ; 
and every thing wanted either by our 
sea or land forces in these seas is to be 
exempted from duty. 

The pill for preventing the distillation 
of grain and for substituting sugar, is 
likely to pass into a law. 

By the report of the East-India com- 
mittee, a sum of upwards of a million and 
a half appears to be owing by the public 
to the East-India company. This sum 
has been granted to them by parliament ; 
and this grant, it was affirmed by the 
chairman of the board of controul, wilt 
relieve them from/all their present diffi- 
culties without any farther aid. 

Mr. Perceval stated to the house of 
commons that it was his intention to em- 
ploy his thoughts during the recess ou 
the subject of tithes in Ireland. 


4 as! 


he sum which has been borrowed this 
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vear for England is eight mi'lions, and 
for Ireland two millions and a half The 
whole is funded in the four per cents. at 
the rate of 118/. 9s. 6d. of stock for every 
tOOL advanced; so that tie public have 
obtained the money at an interest of 
él, 14s. 614. per cent. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCF, 


Dr. Cornwall, the bishop of liereford, 
Las been removed to the see of Worcester, 
vacant by the death of the venerable 
Dr. Hurd. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne is appointed state 
secretary of Lreland in the room of Sir 
Arthur Weilesiey. 

The Portugueze and Brazilian property 
which was detained by ovr cruizcrs 
during the interval of uncertainty that 
prevailed respecting the purposes of the 
Portugueze government, has been placed 
at the disposal of the Chevalier de Souza, 
the Portugueze ambassador, who is to 
decide on the right of the claimants to re- 
storation. 

Considerable disturbances have taken 
place among the cotton weavers in Lan- 
cashire, in consequence of the stagnation 
of trade, and the depression of wages. 
The magistrates appear to have conduet- 
edthemselves with greatlenity. It became 
necessary however to call in the aid of 
the military, and several lives have been 
fost. There can be no doubt that the suf- 


ferings ef many of the manufacturers 
have been very great; but their present 
conduct obviously tends only to ag. 
gravate those sufferings. A short time, 
we trust wiil witness the revival of our 
trade to iis former exient, or at least the 
employment of our capital in other direc- 
tions, so as to afford abundant scope for 
the tabour of the country. During the 
last quarter indeed our exports have been 
very jiarge, and we timk it |ikeiy that 
they will increase: for although the 
market of America is still shut against 
us, yet the continuance of the American 
embargo will necessarily throw into our 
hands a large part of the export trade 
of that country: and this trade evenif we 
reckon only that share of it which went to 
places where Bonaparte’s power does not 
extend, amounied in the year 1807 to at 
least ten mitlions sterling. Such is the 
elasticity of our commerce, tat during 
the quarter ending on the Sth of April, 
although our exports of Br tish manufac. 
tures were less on the whole, yetour export 
to the continent somewhat exceeded the 
export of the correspending quarter of 
last year; and the Dutch government 
have found themselves under the neces- 
sity of issting fresh decrees to cure the 
inefficiency of those which had been pre- 
viously issued. Indeed a number of ves~ 
sels have arrived during the last week 
from Holland. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Fatrxp Tro Torrration; A Frienp to THE FsrastisaMent; O C.; Aw anxious 
[Nquiner arrer Trura; and [risa, have been received, and are under consideration. 


We so far approved of the paper of An Essex CLercyman, that we placed it, and it still 
stands on our list for insertion ; but its appearance has been delayed by uwnavoidable 


eircimstances. 


Braprey, and Mr. Fagrr’s reply to Talib, will appear. 


J, Wererer’s letter will be attended to. 


it is necessary to repeat, that we cannot engage to insert any literary intelligence which 


reaches us after the 15th of the month. 


ERRATUM. 
Number for May, in the runnisig title of the first article, for Dr. read Mr. 
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POSTSCRIPT—VJimne 28. 


The accounts from Spain continue to be favourable; but they are accompanied 
hy a vartety of rumours, respecting the suceessful progress of the Spanish patriots, 
and the extent of their resources, which appear to us to want anthentication. 
spirit of resistanwe to Bonaparte, however, is becoming more general. 


} 


% naval victory im tie Mediterranean rests on no satisfactory foundation. 
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